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JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 

So little is known of the life of John 
Webster that Dyce, in his account of the 
dramatist’s writings, complained that he could 
do little more than enumerate his different 
productions, several of which have been lost. 
Although I cannot add to the meagre par- 
ticulars that are known concerning the man 
and his daily life, I shall make it clear that 
it is possible by patient investigation to learn 
something of the writer and the authors he 
studied. 

In these papers I purpose confining myself 
as much as possible to three of Webster's 
productions—namely, ‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ 
‘The Devil’s Law-Case,’ and the poem he 
wrote on the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
which is entitled ‘A Monumental Column.’ 
I shall show, what has not been noticed before, 
that Webster was a devoted admirer of the 
work of Sir Philip Sidney, and that many of 
his choice sayings and some of the most 
moving incidents in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
are taken from or based upon passages to be 
found in the ‘ Arcadia. What Webster 
thought of Sir Philip Sidney as a scholar 
and a soldier can be seen from the allusions 
he makes to him in his ‘Monuments of 


Honour.’ He styles him ‘the glory of our 
clime,” and selects him from amongst all 
contemporary writers and heroes as the most 
fitting to be the celebrator of honour and 
preserver of the names of men and memories 
of cities to posterity. He had reason to be 
grateful to Sir Philip Sidney, as I shall show. 

Doubt rests upon the date of ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi,) which Malone, on_ insufticient 
grounds, assigned to the year 1612 or there- 
abouts. Yet it seems probable from the 
evidence obtained from a comparison of the 
tragedy with ‘A Monumental Column,’ 
written early in 1613, and a further com- 
parison of both pieces with the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
that Malone’s date must be very near the 
mark. The language and style of ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi’ and ‘A Monumental 
Column’ are identical ; and throughout both 
the influence of the ‘Arcadia’ is persistent, 
and so palpable that it astonishes me that no 

revious writer has ever noticed it. *The 
Juchess of Malfi’ was certainly performed 
before March, 16189, when Burbage, who 
originally played Ferdinand, died. As I 
cannot find any of Webster's other produc- 
tions repeating the phrasing and style of 
‘The Duchess of Malfi’ so closely as ‘A 
Monumental Column,’ I conclude that both 
pieces were composed much about the same 
time. Dyce thought the play was first pro- 
duced in 1616. 

But, after all, the question of dates is not 
of primary importance, and I should not 
allude to it if it were not for the circumstance 
that it seems to me to be involved in the 
evidence which I have before me. ‘The 
Devil’s Law-Case’ copies the ‘ Arcadia,’ and 
quite as openly as ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
and ‘A Menementel Column’ do, but the 
repetitions of Sidney in that play are dis- 
tinctly of another order; for, whereas the 
tragedy and the poem prove that Webster 
must have written them whilst his mind was 
full of the ‘Arcadia,’ the coincidences with 
the latter in ‘The Devil’s Law-Case’ have all 
the appearance of being notes used after a 
lapse of time, and when Webster’s mind was 
not so familiar with the contexts in Sidney’s 
work. In ‘The Devil’s Law-Case’ Webster 
does not imitate Sir Philip Sidney’s style, he 
merely borrows from him ; in the other two 

ieces the influence of the ‘Arcadia’ is felt 
in almost every scene and page. My object, 
then, is to show that Webster was very much 
indebted to Sir Philip Sidney, and this fact, 
if it does not add to our knowledge of the 
dramatist’s life, must of necessity give us 
more than a passing glimpse of the man and 
his methods of writing. 
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In 9% S. x. 301 I showed how Ben Jonson 
composed his verse. As he told Drummond 
of Hawthornden, “he wrott all his first in 

rose, for so his Master Cambden had learned 
Pim,” I was able to corroborate Drummond 
by showing that the prose of the ‘Dis- 
coveries’ had been turned into verse for use 
in ‘The Staple of News.’ It will be noticed 
when I compare Webster with Sidney that 
the dramatist treats the ‘ Arcadia’ prose in 
the same way, and often. Strange to say, 
Webster very rarely borrows from the poetry 

* Arcadia. 
 -% The Duchess of Malfi’ the duchess 
tells Antonio that he has cause to love her: 

l enter’d you into 

7 e to ca or the keys. 
Before you would vouchsaf 
Sidney makes Queen Helen use the same 
language when she describes to Palladius the 
manner in which Amphialus won her love :— 

“His fame had so framed the way to my mind 
that his presence, so full of beauty, sweetness, and 
noble conversation, had entered there before he 
vouchsafed to call for the keys.” —‘ Arcadia,’ book i. 

Whilst the duchess and Antonio are talking 
love Ferdinand enters unperceived by them, 
and his resentment and determination to 

unish his sister are so strong that he offers 

er a dagger, commanding her to stab herself 
with it. He was shocked to find how familiar 
she had become with Antonio, who was so 
much beneath her in birth. She is, he thinks, 
a strumpet, and asks :— 
Virtue, where art thou hid? what hideous thing 
Is it that doth eclipse thee? .«« 
Or is it true thou art but a bare name, 
And no essential thing? ... . 
O most imperfect light of human reason, 
That mak’st us so unhappy to foresee 
What we can least prevent! 
« « « there’s in shame 

é a sense 

But to be past all bounds an re a 
Ferdinand’s speech is the speech of Gynecia 
at the beginning of the ‘Arcadia,’ book ii. 
and it will be seen that Webster has merely 
turned Sidney’s prose into verse :— 

* © virtue, where dost thou hide thyself? What 
hideous thing is this which doth eclipse thee? Or 
is it true that thou wert never but a vain name, 
and no essential thing ?...... O imperfect proportion 
of reason, which can too much foresee, and too 
little prevent !...... In shame there is no comfort but 
to be beyond all bounds of shame. 

The duchess replies to Ferdinand’s speech 
by telling him that she is married, though per- 
haps not to his liking, and that his design 
concerning her future has been frustrated :— 
Alas, your shears do come untimely now 


To clip the bird’s wings that’s already yen 


The taunt is taken almost word for word 
from the ‘ Arcadia,’ book ii., being Philoclea’s 
silent comment on the warning of Pamela, 
to be advised by her example :— 


“** Alas,’ thought Philoclea to herself, ‘ your 
shears come too late to clip the bird’s wings that 
already is flown away.’” 

Antonio is a noble character, a man every 
way worthy of the love of the duchess ; and 
Webster, when describing him, employs lan- 
guage the beauty of which it is impossible to 
overpraise :— 

He was an excellent 
Courtier and most faithful: a soldier that thought it 
As beastly to know his own value too little 
As devilish to acknowledge it too much. 


Both his virtue and form deserv'd a far better 
fortune: 
His discourse rather delighted to judge itself than 
show itself: 
His breast was fill’d with all perfection, 
And yet it seem’d a private whispering-room, 
It made so little noise of ’t. IL. ii. 295-303. 
To this speech in favour of Antonio the 
duchess replies :— 
But he was basely descended. 
Bosola asks :— 
Will you make yourself a mercenary herald, 
Rather to examine men’s pedigrees than virtues? 
LI. 305-6. 

The last two lines are founded upon the reply 
of Kalander to Strephon, who is alluding to 
Musidorus :— 

“*No,’ said Kalander, speaking aloud, ‘I am no 
herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees; it sufficeth me 
if I know their virtues,’ &c.—Book i 


The description of Antonio is an imitation, 

but a noble imitation, of Sidney’s description 
of Musidorus; and with it Webster has 
blended words that appear in the description 
of Parthenia :— 
“‘and that which made her fairness much the 
fairer was that it was but a fair embassador of a 
most fair mind, full of wit, and a wit which de- 
lighted more to judge itself than show itself, her 
speech being as rare as precious,” &c.—Book i. 

Sidney describes Musidorus thus :— 

‘For, having found in him (besides his bodily 
gifts, beyond the degree of admiration) by ea | 
discourses, which he delighted himself to have wit 
him, a mind of most excellent composition, @ 
piercing wit, quite void of ostentation, high-erected 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy, an eloquence 
as sweet in the uttering as slow to come to the 
uttering, a behaviour so noble as gave a majesty to 
adversity,” &c.— Book i. 

Compare the last lines of the latter quotation 
with the following :— 

Bosola. —she seems 


Rather to welcome the end of misery 
Than shun it ; a behaviour so noble 
As gives a majesty to adversity. 
*D. of Malfi,’ [V. i. 4-7. 
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But we are not done yet with the descrip- 
tion of Musidorus, for Webster has again 
used it as material for the description of 
Prince Henry. It will be seen that the 
imitation is closer in the poem than in the 
play, and that ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ and 
*A Monumental Column’ have a line almost 
identically the same as each other, which is 
not in Sidney, although in his style. The 
line in question is the first in the following 
quotation :— 

His form and virtue both deserv’d his fortune ; 

His mind quite void of ostentation, 

His high-erected thoughts look’d down upon 
The smiling valley of his fruitful heart, &c. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY,’ 
(See 9 S. xi. IS], 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 162, 
301, 362, 442; 10 S. 1. 42, 163, 203, 282; ii. 124.) 

Vol. I. (Shilleto), p. 13, 1. 6; p. 2, 1. 31, 
ed. 6, **he travelled to Egypt.” See Diog. 
Laert., ix. vii. 3, 35. 

P. 19, 28, and n. 14; 6, 25, and n. o. 
A. R. 8. gives the Ep. of Synesius as 142. It 
is 143 (Hercher, ‘ Epistologr. Greeci’). 

P. 35, 19 ; 15, 38, “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
A. R.8., while referring to Plin., 35, 10, 36, 
§ 85, might have pointed out that Burton 
uses the perverted form of the saying with 
ultra instead of supra. See Biuchmann’s 
*Gefliigelte Worte’ and Otto’s ‘ Sprichwérter 
der Rémer.’ 

P. 38, 4; 17, 16, “as that great captain 
Zisca would have a drum made of his skin 
when he was dead, because he thought the 


very noise of it would put his enemies to! 


flight.” See Aneas Sylvius, ‘ Hist. Bohemica,’ 
cap. 46, p. ll4e. f. (‘Op.,’ Bas., 1571), 
* Ferunt illum cum egrotaret interrogatum, 
quonam loco mortuus sepeliri vellet, iussisse 
cadaveri suo pellem adimi, carnes volucribus 
ac feris obiectari, ex pelle tympanum fieri, 


eoque duce bella geri, arrepturos fugam | 


hostes, quum primum eius tympani sonitum 
audierint.” 

P. 42, 1; 19, 41, “ accommodare se ad eum 
locum ubi nati sunt...... patronis inservire,” 
&e. J. V. Andrea, ‘Vite Humane Querela 
XL.’ p. 228 of 1617 ed. of his ‘ Menippus.’ 

P. 42, n. 3; 19, n. 1 (to “hand and take bribes, 
&c.”), Quis nisi mentis inops,”&e. A. R.S. 
refers to Ovid, ‘A. A,,’ i. 465 (“ Quis, nisi 
mentis inops, tenerze declamat amicz ?”), but 
the reference is obviously to the proverbial 
“Quis nisi mentis inops oblatum respuat 
aurum?” Cf. 10 §. i. 188, where it is men- 


| tioned that the line is to be found in Lily’s 
Grammar. 

P. 43, n. 4; 20, n. q, “sol scientiarum.” 
Cf. ‘** unum te szeculo nostro adfulsisse litera- 
rum solem,” quoted (from ‘* Suspect. lect. lib. i. 
/epist. i.”) among the “TIudicia de lIosepho 
Scaligero Gasperis Scioppii nondum parasiti,” 
at the beginning of D. Heinsius’s ‘ Hercules 
Tuam Fidem sive Munsterus Hypobolimeus’ 
(ed. 1617). 

From Erasmus, ‘ Adagia,’ ‘‘ Insania non 
omnibus eadem,” p. 310, col. 2, 1. 27, ed. 1629. 

P. 55, 1; 27, 38, 

ubique invenies 
Stultos avaros, sycophantas prodigos. 
See Heinsius, ‘Cras Credo, Hodie Nihil’ 
(p. 300 in 1629 ed. of his ‘Laus Asini’), 
‘neque quicquam interesse, quin ubique 
invenias, 
Stultos, auaros, sycophantas, prodigos.” 


The punctuation given by Burton (ed. 4 and 
|ed. 6) and the meaning assigned to the words. 
_by A. R.S. are not the meaning and punctua- 
tion of Heinsius. 

P. 56, n. 5; 28, n. g, ** Father Angelo, the 
Duke of Joyeux going bare-foot over the 
| Alps to Rome.” Henri, Comte du Bouchage, 
| afterwards Due de Joyeuse (1567-1608), en- 
|tered the Order of the Capuchins in 1587 
'(**Henricus Jousa qui postquam in Capu- 
| cinorum ceenobium transierat Frater Angelus 
vocabatur.”—De Thou, ‘ Hist.,’ lib. xe. cap. 
xviii.), became a soldier again after his 
| brother’s death, and re-entered the Capuchin 
Order in 1600. According to the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale, he caught the fever of 
| which he died by trying to make the journey 
to Rome barefoot. 
| P. 58, n.4; 29, n. * (2°), “ Ob inanes ditio- 
| num titulos...... mulierculam.” See Erasmus, 
| *Adagia,’ ** Dulce bellum inexpertis,” p. 296, 
‘col. 2, 1. 55 (1629).—* Vel quod...... malitia.” 
_ Ib. p. 301, col. 2, 1. 54.—“ Quod cupido domin- 
andi, libido nocendi,” &c. See Aug. ‘ Contra. 
|Faustum Manicheeum,’ lib. xxii. cap. 74, 
“quid enim culpatur in bello?......Nocendi 
cupiditas, ulciscendi crudelitas,......feritas 
rebellandi, libido dominandi.” 

P. 58, 19; 29, 43, “goodly causes all, od 
quas universus orlis bellis & caedibus mis- 
ceatur.” See Erasmus, ‘ Adagia,’ p. 300, 
col. 2, 1. 45. 

P. 59, 14 ; 30, 18, “Sicinius Dentatus,” &c. 
|See Val. Max., iii. 2, 24; Plin., vii. 101; 
Gell., LL. xi. 
| P. 59,17; 30, 21, ** M. Sergius.” See Pliny, 

vii. 104 (where the number of wounds is 
| given as 23). 
| P. 59, 18; 30, 21, **Scseva.” See Cesar, 
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*B. C.. iii. 53; Val. Max., iii. 2, 23; Florus, 
II. 13 (iv. 2), 40 ; Appian, ‘ B. C.,’ ii. 60. 

P. 59, 25; 30, 27, “as Constantine and 
Licinius.” At the battle of Cibalis, a.p. 314. 
See Zosimus, ii. 18, 4, and cf. Gibbon, ch. xiv. 

P. 59, n. 6; 30, n. * (2), “Erasmus de 
bello.” See ‘Adagia,’ “Dulce bellum inex- 

vertis,” p. 296, col. 1, 1. 2 (1629). To this 
selongs “ How many nature expostulate with 
mankind, te divinum animal jini.” 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
be continued.) 


“Saunter.”—In a reply (ante, p. 192) the 
word saunter was adduced as being one of the 
words which contain a reference to the word 
saint, with which it has no connexion what- 
ever. (And, by the way, samphire was not 
mentioned at all.) I also read, at the same 
reference, that in my ‘Concise Dictionary’ 
we are told that the origin of saunter is 
unknown. But that must refer to one of 
the old editions; the work was completely 
rewritten in 1901; and I beg leave to refer 
readers to the rewritten work rather than to 
the former editions. This is an age in which 
we learn and go forward. 

Bailey’s derivation of saunter from sancte 
terre, an error for F. sainte terre, was a very 
fair one for hisday. He forgot to tell us why 
the French form is a substantive without any 
derived verb, whilst the English one is a ver 
without any corresponding English substan- 
tive. And of course he gave no reference 
for the use of an E. saunter in the sense of 
“holy land,” or for any old French verb 
saunterrer in the sense of “ to go a pilgrimage.” 
However, the thing is impossible, owing to 
a fatal flaw in the history of the phonetic 
development. The E. -aun- can only come 
from a Norman -an-, and the Norman for 
“saint” was not sant, but seint. Conversely, 
the Norman -ein- may become -an-, as in 
sanfoin (also sainfoin), sangreal, and samphire 
(for *san-pire), but it cannot become -aun-. 
And there is an end of that guess at once. 

I have not found saunter in very early use 
but it occurs in the‘ York Plays.’ The material 
fact is that it answers letter for letter to the 
Anglo-French sauntrer, to adventure out, 
answering to a Latin type eradventurare, just 
as the Middle English auntren, to adventure, 
answers to a Latin type adventurdre. I have 
already given the reference for this A.-F. 
word twice, viz., once in my ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary’ (1901), and once in my ‘ Notes on 
English Etymology,’ p. 256. And the refer- 


ences to the ‘York Plays’ for the forms 
sauntering and saunteryng, with the sense of 


“ venturesomeness,” are given in the supple- 
ment to my larger dictionary, p. 826. 
Wa rer W. Skear. 


‘“‘AGIME ZIPHRES.”—In recently looking 
over the Early English Text Society edition 
of ‘Select Works of Robert Crowley,’ by Mr. 
J. M. Cowper, I noticed “ Agime Ziphres <i 
was given in the glossary without explana- 
tion, but with a “?” appended. The passage 
where the words occur reads as foliows :— 

To shote, to bowle, or cast the barre, 
To play tenise, or tosse the ball, 
Or to rene base, like men of war, 
Shal hurt thy study naught at al. 
For all these things do recreate 
The minds, if thou canst holde the mean ; 
But if thou be affectionate, 
Then dost thou lose thy studye cleane. 
And at the last thou shalt be founde 
To occupy a place only 
As do in Agime ziphres rounde, 
And to hinder learnyng greatlye. 
The explanation seems so simple, and so 
readily suggests itself, that I have wondered 
why the entry and query were made. Dr. 
Murray, in the ‘ Oxford Eng. Dict.’ (published 
afterwards), notes Agrime as a variant of 
*Algorism, and under ‘Cipher’ notes ziphre 
as a variant of that word. Although this 
citation does not occur among those given 
by him, there are many that show the poor 
estimation in which the cipher was held, 
which idea fits exactly with the sense required 
here. A few of these citations are :— 
1593, Peele, ‘Edw. I’ “Neither one, two, 
nor three, but a poor cypher in agrum.” 
1399, Langl., ‘ Rich. Redeles,’ iv. 53. “ Than 
satte summe, as siphre doth in awgrym, That 
noteth a place, and no thing availith.” 
1547, Harrison, ‘ Exhort. Scottes,’ 229. 
“ Our presidentes...... doo serue but as cyphers 
in algorisme, to fill the place.” 
Strurces ALLEN. 
New York. 


Dr. Epmonp (See 9 S. x. 361; 
xi. 85, 205, 366, 463, 496 ; xii. 125, 185, 266, 
464.)— 

I. Lire anp Work. 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ arranged by Joseph 
Foster, vol. ii. Early Series, p. 635 (Oxford, 
1891). 
‘A Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection 
of Books and Papers written by or belonging 
to Sir Isaac Newton, the Scientific Portion 
of which has been presented by the Earl of 
Portsmouth to the University of Cambridge’ 
(Cambridge, 1888). 
‘Familiar Science Studies,’ article ‘Our 
Astronomers Royal’ (Richard A. Proctor), 
386-8 (New York, 1882). 
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Whewell’s ‘History of the Inductive 
Sciences.’ 

Humboldt's ‘ Cosmos,’ Sabine’s translation ; 
also translation by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, 
and W. 8. Dallas (London, Bell & Sons, 1899- 
1901). 

‘An Essay on Newton’s Principia,’ by W. W. 
Rouse Ball (London, 1893). 

‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ tome xxiii. 
cols. 188-95 (Paris, 1877). 

‘Biographie Universelle,’ tome xviii. pp. 
376-81 (Paris, 1857). 

‘Catalogue of the Printed Maps, Plans, 
and Charts in the British Museum’ (A-K), 
cols. 1733-4 (London, 1885). 

Original Letters from Dr. E. Halley, in the 
Sloane MSS. in the British Museum. 

II. Portraits. 

‘Catalogue of a Choice Collection of 
Engravings,’ p. 15, item 263 (Maggs Bros., 
109, Strand, W.C., December, 1903). 

III. GenraLoey. 

The letter from Dr. E. Halley to John 
Anstis, Esq., Garter King-at-Arms (cited 9% 
8. xii. 266), has no bearing whatever upon 
the history of the Halley family. The 
original, dated at Greenwich 16 May, 1721, is 

reserved among the Stowe MSS., British 
Museum, 749, folio 158. Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, 
M.A., has obliged me with a copy thereof. 

I should have stated at 9 S. xi. 366 that 
Dr. Halley’s surname takes the three forms 
Hally (not Haly), Haley, and Halley in 
Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ Clark, i. 282-3 (Oxford, 
1898). 

A record agent in London from whom I 
have not previously received information 
sends this item :— 

_“ Ina dusty, ancient ‘ Muster-Roll’ of H.M. ships. 
eighteenth century, titled as follows: ‘ Records of 
Admiralty :— Muster-Book, v. No. 340, Removed 
from the Pavilion at Deptford in 1846, d. d. to the 
London Record Office,’ in manuscript, on the second 
page of the book (not numbered in paging), under 
the ship’s name Bristol, occurs: ‘O.F. 466, Edm¢ 
Halley, Surgeon, 7 Feb., 1740, Portsmouth,’ with 
the letters D.D. marked through. I am unable to 
reconcile this entry with the idea that he lived till 
8 Aug., 1740 [see ante,"p. 88). But of course it is 
my duty simply to copy the entry as it stands 
plainly in the Roll-call report, which being inter- 
wreted from the nautical phrase signifies distinctly 
ne was Discharged & (?) Dead, on 7 Feb., 1740, at 
Portsmouth, where the vessel was lying at that 
time for several months. Now it is certain that 
from 1 Jan. to 28 February the Bristol was in 1741 
at Kingston, Jamaica! So it must mean 1740(0.S.).” 

IV. MIscELLANEOUS. 

‘N. & Q,,’ 9% S. xii. 127 ; 10 S. i. 96, 152 

289 ; ii. 88, 177. 


Intermédiaive, xlviii. 557 ; xlix. 26. 
EuGENE FarrFIgLD MacPIKe. 
Chicago, U.S, 


“ ELectron.”—A recent application of the 
word “electron” to a new sense, not yet 
recorded in the ‘Oxford Historical English 
Dictionary,’ may perhaps deserve to be 
enshrined in ‘ N. & 

“J. J. Thomson has demonstrated the existence 
of particles more minute than anything previously 
known to science. The mass of each is about a 
1000th part of that of a hydrogen atom. These 
particles, which were termed by their discoverer 
‘Corpuscles,’ are more commonly spoken of as 
Electrons, the particle thus being identified with 
the charge which it carries.” — ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ vol. xxx. p.452(the sixth cupplomentery 
volume of 1902). 

Cf. also Sir Oliver Lodge’s Romanes Lecture, 


‘Modern Views on Matter,’ Oxford, 1903. 
. Kress. 


Rocer Mortimer’s Escape. — According 
to the ‘D.N.B., which corrects a statement 
of Murimuth that this event occurred in 
1323, “the night chosen was the Feast of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, 1324.” But in a commis- 
sion sent into Wales, and dated 6 August, 
17 Edward [I., which surely must have been 
1323, Roger Mortimer is said to have 
“escaped from the Tower lately by night” 
(‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Edward IL,’ 
mem. 17, quoted on p. 335 in the volume 
recently issued by the Record Commissioners). 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


“ Mocasstn”: 1Ts Pronunctation.—In my 
schooldays we called this mocdssin, a pro- 
nunciation which, I am told, youthful 
devotees of Fenimore Cooper still prefer. 
Our dictionaries only admit the ane ag 
tion mdcassin, yet I should not dismiss the 
other as a mere blunder. Rather am I led to 
the conclusion that both pronunciations are 
old, from the fact that in various North 
American Indian dialects, in which the term 
occurs, there is the same double stress as in 
English. Speaking generally, [ find the 
Eastern Algonquins accent the penultimate, 
the Northern Algonquins the antepenulti- 
mate. To the Easterns belonged those New 
England tribes with whom our ancestors 
first came into contact, and the form they 
used was mokissin. The Abenakis, who said 
mkézen, and the Micmacs, who said mktisun, 
also belonged to this Eastern stock. On the 
other hand, the Odjibwas, in Canada, of the 
Northern branch, say mékisin. I donot know 
how the Southern Algonquins, or Virginians, 
yronounced their mockasin. It would throw 
ight on this subject if any reader can 
refer to passages in the obscure American 
poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries containing this word. I know of 
none, having hitherto failed to trace it back 
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{in verse) beyond 1809, when Campbell wrote, 
in ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ (p. 21) :— 

And ere the wolfskin on his back he flung, 

Or laced his mocasins, in act to go. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
NAPOLEON ON ENGLAND’s Precepence.—In 

reviewing ‘ Napoleon’s British Visitors and 
Captives, 1801-15,’ by John Goldworth Alger, 
the Standard (26 August) quotes :— 


“ Before entering into details respecting the | 
captives, I should speak of the unusual bitterness | 
gr to the war by Napoleon. Anglophobia, indeed, | 


ad been displayed by him even during the peace. 
The publishers of the * Almanach National’ were 
sharply rebuked for proposing to insert * Angle- 
terre’ with its Royal Family at the head of the 
alphabetical list of foreign Powers. They had to 
relegate it lower down as ‘Grande Bretagne.’ and 
curiously enough British representatives at Inter- 
national Congresses are to the present day seated 
according to this nomenclature.” 

Sr. SwitTHry. 


ENGuisn Extraorpinary. — The Jtalian 
Lakes and Swiss Gazette, which now boasts 
of its eleventh “cyar” of circulation, in its 
issue of 6 August contains the following 
specimens of foreign English :— 

“Pay a visit to ‘Gola del Pescatore,’ very sin- 
gular precipice full of horrid majesty.” 

“In this region there are five small lakes...... That 
of Annone is at 226 m. above sea-level and is the 
largest of all: a long and skittish band of land 
divides it almost into two portions, of which the 
turning to south, the largest, is also called Lake of 
Uggiono, from the village which rises on the opposite 
shore. Near the lake of Pusiano you meet a little 
less extended, at the height of 260 m., with a nice 
small isle in its middle, said Isola dei Cipressi.” 

““Mount Generoso. The surrounding panorama 
which is to be admired from its top, is more than 
300 le-agues indiametre. The more propitious time 
to enjoy this wiew is that of the sunrise and the 
sunset.’ 

Joun B. Watnewricut. 


was a cross, and [ have never heard of this 
alleged mark, or its name peel. Can any one 
throw any light on it? (Statements as to 
English usage in American books are — 
liable to error, and there may be some mistake 
here.) J. A. H. Murray. 


Pec Worrmsctoy Portraits. — As I am 
ywreparing a list of the portraits of Peg 
Votlington for publication, I should take it 
as a favour to be informed of any such that 
may be in private collections, whether oil 
yaintings, sketches in pastel, or miniatures. 
Vhere any doubt exists as to the authenticity 
of the portrait, I shall be glad to set the 
matter at rest on being supplied with a good 
photograph of the picture. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 

54, Shelbourne Road, Dublin. 


Arcu.—I shall feel much obliged 
by your informing me by whom and when 
the Marble Arch was erected in front of 
Buckingham Palace,and when it was removed 
to its present site. Patt MALL. 

[A. J. C. Hare, ‘ Walks in London,’ ii. 84, says 
that the Arch was erected at Buckingham Palace 
by Nash, and removed to Hyde Park when the 
Palace was enlarged in 1851.] 


LoncreLtow.—I should be glad of in- 
formation about any critical essays on Long- 
fellow, especially on ‘ Hiawatha,’ that have 
appeared, either in magazines, Xc., or in 
volumes of essays, during the last twenty 
years. P. T. CRESWELL. 

Berkhamsted. 

[Fourteen articles on ‘ Hiawatha’ are mentioned 
in Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature,’ 1882. 
References to two or three hundred other articles 
on Longfellow and his poetry are also supplied. } 


Manor Court or Epwinstowe, Notts.— 


| Being desirous of perusing a will or letters 
~ ee |of administration of one Christopher Cap- 
| perne, c. 1640, which I believe is lodged with 


Qucries, {the above-mentioned manor court, I seek 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 


formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Peet, A Mark.—Some recent American 
‘dictionaries give as a sense of peel “a mark 
resembling a skewer with a large ring ” (or, 
according to their figure, a circle with a 
straight line drawn down from its circum- 
ference, like that of the planet Venus, with- 
out the cross-bar), “formerly used in Eng- 
land as a mark for cattle, a signature-mark 
for persons unable to write, or the like.” 


The usual signature-mark for the illiterate 


information as to the locality of this manor 
and to whom I should apply for permission 
to search the records. 

I should be glad to be enlightened on the 
procedure of registration of wills, &c., in these 
manor courts. Cuarves E. Hewirt. 

[ Edwinstowe is seven miles north-east of Mans- 
field. } 


ANTIQU® book 
with the following title, “'Topogra | phia 


| Antique | Rome | Joanne Bartholemxo Mar- 


liano | Patritio Mediolanensi | autore. | 
Apvd Seb. Gryphivm | Lvgdvni | 1534,” has 
lately come into my hands. I shall jbe very 
glad to have any information with regard to 
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it. Is the book a rare one or of any special 
value ? JOHNSON Bay. 

(Marliani’s work, of which this is the second 
edition, is uncommon and curious. The first edition 
was issued ‘‘Rome per Antonium Bladum de 
Asula, in xdibus D. Joan. Bapt. de Maximis anno 
domini M.DXXX1III. ultimo mensis may” (sic). The 
Lyons edition of Gryphius, which you possess, has a 
Latin preface, “ Franciscus Rabelzeus Medicus. D. 
Joann. Bellaio Parisiensi episcopo.” In this, dated 
“ Lugduni pridie Cal. Septembr. 1534,” the writer ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Jean du Bellay, under 
whose patronage he has visited Italy and seen the 
marvels of Rome. Further information, not easily 
obtained, may perhaps be found in the elaborate 
nineteenth-century editions of Rabelais. Marliani 
was a Milanese antiquary of patrician birth, and a 
fairly voluminous writer. He died in 1560.) 


‘Tue Oxrorp Sausace.’—It is believed 
that Thomas Warton, the author of the 
‘History of English Poetry,’ was the editor 
of ‘The Oxford Sausage ; or, Select Poetical 
Pieces written by the Most Celebrated Wits 
of the University of Oxford,’ Oxford, 1821 ; 
also, that many of the poems contained in it 
are by him. Only one poem is, however, 
attributed to him, viz. ‘A Panegyric on 
Oxford Ale.’ ‘The Progress of Discontent’ 
is also by him, although not so attributed. 
shall be glad of any information as to which 
ef the various other poems in the above 
collection are by him or by his brother the | 
Rev. Joseph Warton. 

A. Cottrxewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


I imagine that there must be copies in 
existence of ‘The Oxford Sausage’ having 
the authors’ names appended in MS. to the 
anonymous contributions, some of which are 
tather free. My copy, pp. 224, second edition, 
contains also the ‘Oxford Newsman’s Verses’ 
from 1752 to 1774, and though there is no 
date on the title-page, yet facing it is a 
seme of Mrs. Dorothy Spreadbury, 
nventress of the Oxford Sausage. The 
woodcuts in it are remarkably coarse and 
common, though called “Cuts Engraved in a 
New Taste and designed by the Best Masters,” 
and the price is given as “Two Shillings 
sewed.” 

Ail the pieces are not by Oxford men, as 
the ‘Ode to an Eagle cnilioed in a College 
Court’ is certainly by Kit Smart, a member 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. It seems 
to indicate Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Gitex Movuspray.’—I should be much 
obliged if any reader could tell me who was 
the author of this tale, which was published 


in three volumes in 1831. It was printed by 


Ballantyne & Co., Paul’s Work, Canongate, 
Edinburgh, for Simpkin & Marshall, London, 
and Henry Constable, Edinburgh. san 


Castle Semple, Renfrewshire. 


“ Ravison”: the 7'imes 
of 21 July, under the heading ‘ Home 
Markets,’ I read, “ Rape oil...... ravison spot, 
and August, 17s. 6d.” What is “ravison”? 
I do not find the word in the ‘ N.E.D’ 

Under “Ivory,” in the 7%mes, I find men- 
tion more than once of “ scrivelloes ”"—e.g., 
“ scrivelloes, 40s. to 60s. higher.” What are 
“ scrivelloes ”? W. F. Rose. 

{Annandale’s ‘ Imperial Dict.’ defines a scrivello 
as aa elephant’s tusk under 20|b. weight.) 

“CONSCIENCE MONEY.”—A very common- 
place quotation of 1885 is furnished in 
*H.E.D,. as the only illustration for this 
phrase ; but as long before as 1860 a query 


|had appeared in *N. & Q. (2™ 8. x. 511) 


giving a statement of 1789, and asking if 
that was the first record of the payment 
of “conscience money.” As the only repl 

(ib., xi. 60) was to state the amount of min | 
acknowledged by the Exchequer in_ the 
financial year 1859-60—thus showing official 
sanction for the phrase—I venture to repeat 
the query. POLITICIAN. 


Greenwicu Farr.—Wanted a reference to 
the ballad in which the following lines occur: 
"Twas at Greenwich Fair, I shall never forget, 

When my messmates and I were all merry, 

At the ‘Ship’ pretty Polly of Deptford I met, 

Whose cheeks were as red as a cherry. 
AYEAHR. 


Recrors or Bucktanp, Herts.—The cele- 
brated Thomas Becon was rector here in 
1560 ; he was afterwards appointed to Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, and in 1563 became 
rector of S. Dionis Backchurch. Did he hold 
either or both of these places in conjunction 
with Buckland? 

In 1576, nine years after the death of the 
above Thomas Becon, another Thomas Bea- 
con or Becon held the living. Any informa- 
tion as to the latter will be of value. 

Esdras Bland was rector of Buckland in 
1636 and till his death in 1667. I shall be 
glad to learn in what year he was appointed. 

Was Esdras Bland, vicar of Latton, Essex, 
in 1586, identical with Esdras Bland, rector 
of Hunsdon, Herts, in the same year, and 
also with Esdras Bland, rector of Buckland ? 
If so, he would be of the extraordinary age 
of 104 at his death, assuming him to have 
been twenty-three when ordained. 

H. P. PoLLarp. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 
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Pemproke Eartpom.—I should be highly 
obliged for a list of the sons of Thomas, eighth 
Earl of Pembroke, and for particulars as to 
their wives and children. All dates of births 
and marriages are particularly desired. 
D. Herpert, Major. 

52, Windsor Road, Ealing, W. 

[Burke gives tive sons—Henry, Robert Sawyer, 
Thomas, William, and Nicholas—with their mar- 
riages, but does not mention date of birth. | 


Epwarp Cotstox, Jux.—He was a Bristol 
merchant, was M.P. for Wells 1708-13, and 
died 29 August, 1763 (Gent. Mag.). What 
was his relationship to Edward Colston, sen., 
the celebrated philanthropist, who died in 
1721, aged eighty-one! I am inclined to 
think them uncle and nephew. 

W. D. Prxx. 

Hermits Crvuctrix. — There is a hermit’s 
cave in the rocks of Cratcliff Tor, in Derby- 
shire. On the east wall is carved in high 
relief a large crucifix. Can the date of this 
be approximately fixed? The crucifix is 
curiously ornamented with “notches” or 
conventionalized leaves ; the head inclines to 
the right. Perhaps some reader who knows 
the spot can say whether there is anything 
in the design which might point to a par- 
ticular century. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 


Tom Moopy.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where to find a song on the death of the 
celebrated Shropshire huntsman of this 
name! On lately visiting Barrow Church- 
yard, where he was buried, I found on his 
gravestone his name and the date of his 
burial in 1797 only. Tradition says that he 
left all that he possessed to his beloved old 
master, Squire Forester. W. H. J. 


Miverat Wetts, Streatuam.—I shall be 
glad if any reader can tell me the date when 
the existing mineral well at Streatham, now 
in possession of Messrs. Curtis Brothers, 
dairy farmers, and situated in the Valley 
Road, about a quarter of a mile eastward 
from Streatham High Road, was opened ; 
also the name of the first and of any subse- 
quent proprietor. The present proprietors 
are unable to give me any precise information 
as to the early history of the spring, and the 
well-known authorities, such as Lysons, 
Thorne, Walford, and others, make no 
mention of this later spring. Arnold, a local 
author, who published a history of Streatham 
in 1886, after describing the older springs, 
discovered in 1660, merely states that on 
their decline in public favour people went to 
‘another spring, which had been discovered 


before the death of the eighteenth century, 
situated at the bottom of Wells Lane.” It 
occurs to me that persons interested in 
archeological lore may have newspaper 
cuttings or advertisements describing this 
interesting spring, the only one now open in 
the neighbourhood of London. 
ALFRED STANLEY Foorp. 
101, Castelnau, Barnes, 8. W. 


Eates.—A boy of this name played for 
Westminster against Eton in the three cricket 
matches between these schools in 1799, 1800, 
and 1801. I should be glad to obtain any 
information concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Brackiock.—I have a copy of the 
1754 Edinburgh edition of his ‘Poems,’ which 
has a prefatory letter signed G. G——n, 
Dumfries, Dec. 15, 1753.” The letter is 
mentioned by Prof. Spence, of Oxford, in 
1754, as an “Account” of Blacklock’s life 
“by one of his friends.” Will any one 
kindly tell me who “G. G——n” was? 
Meantime my conjecture is that he was 
the “Mr. Gilbert Gordon” whose name 
appears among the subscribers to Spence’s 
1756 London edition of the ‘ Poems.’ 


. 


*‘Lyricat 1798.—The late Mr. 
R. H. Snepuerp, in his ‘ Bibliography of 
Coleridge’ (8 S. vii. 362), wrote that in an 
experience ranging over nearly fifty years 
he had seen only one copy of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
with Cottle’s original Bristol title-page. This 
copy contained manuscript additions to ‘ The 
| Ancient Mariner’ in the autograph of 5. T. 
| Coleridge, and I should be greatly obliged if 
any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ could indicate 
| its present whereabouts. I am also desirous 
| of eosin if it contains Coleridge’s poem 
| * Lewti,’ which was originally printed in the 
volume, or the substituted leaf containing 
‘The Nightingale, a Conversational Poem.’ 
W. F. Prmpeavux. 


Navat Action or 1779.—Could any_of 
your readers kindly inform me where to find 
|the best French account of the action of 
6 October, 1779, between the frigates Quebec 
\(Capt. Farmer) and Surveillante (Capt. de 
Couédic)? I have seen a French account, 
but cannot remember where. 

R. K. 
Stonewold, Ballyshannon. 


Mazzarp Farr. — Amongst the fairs in 
Redruth, Cornwall, is one held 2 May, an 
still known as “April Fair.” The charter 
allows fairs on 21 April and on the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen. Another fair is held 


3 August, and is known as ‘ Mazzard Fair’ 
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The alteration of the calendar in each case 
will explain the alteration of date, and the 
intense conservativeness of a very Radical 
constituency explains the retention of the 
name “ April Fair.” Will it also explain the 
name Mazzard Fair? 1 mean, is it possible 
that Mazzard should be a corruption of 
Magdalen? There is so much foolish guess- 
ing at the meanings of place-names and local 
words that I hesitate the hazard. At this 
fair there are sold m«zzards, or black cherries ; 
but they are not at their best then. 
YGREC. 


Beplics. 
MUMMIES FOR COLOURS. 
(10* ii. 188.) 

Tue bituminous pigment called mummy is, 
or ought to be, neither more nor less than so 
much as is required of a human corpse that 
has been embalmed in pitch or bitumen, and 
its bandages of linen, ground in a mill such 
as artists’ colourmen employ, and treated 
with fluid oil or varnish to obtain the stiffness 
or density painters require when they put it 
to use. A charming pigment is obtained by 
this means, uniting a peculiar greyness (due 
to the corpse and its bandages) with the rich 
brown of the pitch or bitumen, in a manner 
which it is very hard indeed to imitate. It 
flows from the brush with delightful free- 
dom and evenness ; being a comparatively 
rapid dryer, it is relatively easy to place one 
film of it over another, and thus vary, or 
increase, the richness and density of the 
material ; thin films spread upon a white 
ground are extremely lovely and enjoyable 
by painters who understand and appreciate 
the refinements of their art. At one time, 
in this country and in France, where such 
matters were understood, mummy was much 
used. At present, except by artists who care 
not for the permanence of their pictures, and 
are reckless of the interests of those who buy 
them, it is very seldom employed. As with ail 
pigments compounded of bitumen or any of 
its allies, mummy is fallacious in the worst 
degree ; even when “locked up” in copal its 
durability is among the shortest. In no long 
time it becomes, by parting with its volatile 
elements, dry and rusty, its clearness is lost 
and, at no distant date after being used, it 
shrivels and even parts from the ground on 
which it was walk 

Mummy was a great favourite with, for 
examples, Hilton and Wilkie. To it was due 
the premature ruin of the fine ‘Sir Calapine 
rescuing Serena’ by the former, in which 


pote of the work, such as the eye of the 
1eroine, actually slid down over her cheek, 
and the picture was inverted in order that 
the eye might slide back again. At last 
this capital instance had to be withdrawn 
from the National Gallery, of which it was 
originally an important ornament. Wilkie’s 
‘The Blind Fiddler,’ to cite only one example 
of his making, another National Gallery 
work, suffered hugely in the extensive crack- 
ing of its surface ; so great was this that the 
background showed the white of the priming 
in hundreds of lines, which more than once 
had to be stopped or painted over. The 
Spanish pictures of Wilkie are worse off 
than others. 

It is the fallacious nature of the pigment, 
not the rarity of mummied Egyptians in 
their cerements suitable for grinding, which 
has led to the supply of this interesting 
material being deficient. A little of it goes 
a long way, and though it is more than 
twenty years since, at a well-known colour- 
man’s in Long Acre, I saw a whole corpse 
—— for the mill and collapsible tubes, 

am now told that there is a good deal of 
it “still in stock.” 

Of course mummy is merely a refinement 
on simple bitumen, which is only more falla- 
cious. There is, I am told, a sort of sham 
mummy “made in Germany,” and a coarse 
compound of common bitumen and lime. 
This, like the sham indigo which is likewise 
“made in Germany,” is not to be compared 
with the real thing. F. G. STEPHENS. 


Properly speaking, mummy is not the flesh 
of the deceased, but the composition with 
which it is embalmed. Mummies being scarce, 
the solicitude of the advertiser in the Daily 
Mail to obtain the “genuine article” is 
readily accounted for, since it is from the 
genuine mummy only that the bituminous 
substance employed by _ painters, which 
produces a rich brown tint, is said to be 
obtained. Fairholt says that the genuine 
mummy consists of the substance found in 
tombs of Egypt, which is a compound of 
bitumen and organic matter both animal and 
vegetable. Some manufacturers grind the 
whole of this substance up together, by 
which a dirty-coloured pigment is obtained. 
Others carefully select only the bitumen ; it 
yields a very useful pigment, but differing 
in little or no respect from the bitumen now 
obtained from the East, except, perhaps, in 
the accidental mixture of myrrh and other 
gum resins. The better kinds of mummy 
form useful grey tints mixed with ultra- 
marine, and madder lake and ivory black 
when these are mixed with white. See 
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Fairholt’s ‘ Dict. of Terms in Art,’ s.v. ‘Jew’s 
Pitch.’ J. Hotpen 


The 1888 edition of Nares’s ‘Glossary’ has : 


tainly comes home to us with greater and 
greater force. We may consider ourselves 
fortunate if we are occasionally able to grasp 
|that elusive Jaculus by the middle. Is it 
_“ Shakespeare speaks of a kind of magical prepara- | , uite certain that Mr. SrricKLanp himself 
tion under that name. ‘And it was dy‘d in mummy, 1 sh furtl hich 
which the skilful Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts.’ | has got much further } 16 theory which he 
* Othello,’ IIL. iv.” | advances with regard to the Zigeuner is not 
H.J.B. /new. It is, at any rate, more than two hun- 
(Mr. E. H. Coteay also thanked for reply.] | dred and fifty years old, and has had several 
very respectable supporters, as the following 
Batarne-Macuines (10“ §. ii. 67, 130).— Som of the Gypsy-Lore 
The only interest in fixing the date of tho | * 
first introduction of bathing- machines is}, “Ie the fifth of his *Rhind Lectures on Archwo- 
to show when sea-bathing became a general logy,’ delivered at Edinburgh before the Society of 


4 Antiquaries of Scotland in October last [1891), Dr. 
practice, — Lecky, in his History of England | Jeb Bodden, the eminent anthropologist, me 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ vol. i. p. 555, | to the gypsy element in European ethnography. He 
deals with this subject. He states that “the | recognized in the ‘Sigynne’ of Herodotus the tirst 
yassion for inland watering-places was at its | gypsies mentioned in European history, and en- 
height ” at the beginning of the century, and | dorsed the belief that ‘Sigynne” is an early form 
then he goes on to say :— |. Zigeuner. Although the actual etymology of 

| *Zigeuner,’ &c., has been fitly described by Mr. 
**Sea-bathing in the first half of the eighteenth Leland as a ‘philological ignis fatuus,’ it is im- 
century is very rarely noticed. Chesterfield, indeed, | portant to find Dr. Beddoe supporting a belief 
having visited Scarborough in 1733, observed that | which, as M. Bataillard (himself its advocate) 
it was there commonly practised by both sexes, but | points out, was held as early as 1615 by Fernandez 
its general popularity } oro only from the appear- | de Cordova, and which has much to say for itself. 
ance of the treatise by Dr. Richard Russell ‘On| Dr. Beddoe also emphasized as significant the fact 
Glandular Consumption and the Use of Sea Water | that the country occupied by the Sigynnw, whose 
in Diseases of the Glands,’ which was published in | territories reached from the Danube ‘almost to the 
Latin in 1750, and translated in 1753. The new | Eneti upon the Adriatic,’ is still a country famous 
remedy acquired an extraordinary favour, and it | for the density of its gypsy population. On the 
produced a great, permanent, and on the whole | other hand, it may be noticed as a detail that the 
very beneficial change in the national tastes. In| small horses of the Sigynnze—said to be so small 
a few years obscure tishing-villages along the coast | that they were ‘not able to carry a rider,’ and 
began to assume the dimensions of stately watering- | covered with shaggy hair ‘five fingers in length’— 
places, and before the century had closed, Cowper | are no longer identified with any division of the 
described, in indignant lines, the common enthu- | gypsies, if, indeed, the breed exists anywhere in its 
siasm with which all ages and classes rushed for | purity.” 


health or pleasure to the sea.” oa Not many things relating to the gypsies 
_ These lines are in vol. viii. p. 299 of| are “as plain as a pikestaff,” but if one point 
Cowper s W orks,’ and are quoted from | is clearer than another itis that the language 
Retirement ae of the Rémany is a dialect of Prakrit, and 
Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belles, that the Slav words which are found among 
Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tonbridge Wells, | the gypsies of the Balkans are merely a late 


When health required it, would consent to roar ; j 
Else more attach'd to pleasures found at home ; * |accretion to their vocabulary. But Mr. 


But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, STRICKLAND probably means that his gypsies 
Ingenious to diversify dull life, did not call themselves by a Slavonic name, 
In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, but that when Herodotus made inquiries 
ryt nightly joys, about them, he was informed by the 
surrounding’ Slavs "that the tinker, and 
Haney B. Pouayp horse - dealers in their midst were “Chi- 

Inner Temple. : ND. | gunnji,” or, as Mr. James Pratt spells it, 


*Chugunni,” ze. cast iron. Before this 

Girstes : (10S. ii. 105, 158). | explanation can be definitely accepted, we 
—Mr. W. W. Srricktanp complains that | must know for certain whether Slavonic was 
“people who deal in historical and philo-| the language of the Danubian provinces in 
sophical questions have a perverse way of | the time of Herodotus, and also if the gypsies 
always getting hold of the wrong end of the| had left their original homes in Nowthern 
stick.” It seems a little sad to think that| India before that date. It seems a little 
this should be the end of all our efforts in| remarkable, if Mr. SrrickLanp’s theory is 
the direction of philosophy or history, and | correct, that nothing should have been heard 
as we advance in life the increasing difliculty | of them in Europe between the days of 
of avoiding the wrong end of the stick cer-| Herodotus and comparatively modern times. 
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As one of the greatest authorities on gypsy- 
lore, the much lamented Francis Hindes 
Groome, said in the Introduction to his 
‘Gypsy Folk-Tales,’ p. xxxi :— 

“All that I hold for certain is our absolute un- 
certainty at present whether gypsies first set foot in 
Europe a thousand years after or a thousand years 
before the Christian era...... But we do know that 
India was their original home, that they must have 
sojourned long in a Greek-speaking region, and that 
in Western and Northern Europe their present dis- 
persion dates mainly, if not entirely, from after the 


- 


year 1417. 


It may be added that borrowings from Euro- 
pean languages constitute only a twentieth 
part of the gypsies’ vocabulary. The total 
number of Greek loan-words in the different 
gypsy dialects may be about one hundred. 


Slavonic loan-words come next to the Greek. 


English Romany has some thirty of the 
former as against fifty of the latter. This 
fact rather militates against the theory that 
the Zigeuner can have lived in the midst of a 
Slav population ever since, and of course 
much earlier than, the time of Herodotus. 

W. F. Prrpeavux. 


| other, as given by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, is: 
|“ March wind wakens the adder and blooms 


the thorn”—a saying to which he sees a 
reference in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ II. i. 14 :— 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the Adder, 
And that craues warie walking. 
F. ApDAmMs. 


Twan Ching-Shih (0. 863 a.p.), in his 
|‘ Ya-yang-tsah-tsu,’ Japanese edition, 1697, 
second series, tom. ii. fol. 5b, says :— 

“In Hing-Chau there is the so-called ‘Thunder 
Hollow,’ regularly half full of water. Every time 
thunder is heard, its water rises and flows out with 
fish in it, so that the people wait for such occasions 
| and then capture numberless tish by means of sticks 
| planted and nets spread about the hollow. Even 
| when no thunder is heard, they can successfully 
| fish by crowding and drumming close to it; but 
their capture in this manner amounts to only half 
' as much as what they could catch when it thunders.” 


The Japanese encyclopedia, Terashima’s 


| Wake Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, mentions a fish 


named *hatahata,” which swarms in the 

north-east sea of Japan only in thunderous 

weather. KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Fork-Lore (10% ii. 149).—I am not | Humorous Srortes (10% S. ii. 188).— ‘The 


acquainted with the proverb as applied to 
eels. Pescetti, whose collection of Tuscan 
proverbs was first published at the close of 
the sixteenth century, makes the creatures 


disturbed by the thunder not eels, but snakes. | 


Here are his words: “Al primo tuon di 
Marzo escon fuor le serpi” (‘Proverbi Italiani,’ 
art.‘ Stagioni’). Giusti presents the proverb 
with the reading “ tutte le serpi,” and adds a 
variant version, ‘‘ Marzo, la serpe esce dal 
balzo,” without any allusion to thunder 
(‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ 1853, p. 180). 

It may be of interest to compare the above 
with old French proverbs relating to March 
thunder, of which I find the following ver- 
sions :— 

**Le vendredy sainct & aourné vint & yssit du Ciel 
plusieurs grans esclats de tonnoirre, espartisse- 
mens & merueilleuse pluye, qui esbahist beaucoup 
dle gens, pource que les anciens dient tousiours que 


», 


tory of the Cornish Jury’ will be found 
(with nineteen others) in‘ Tales of Devon and 
Cornwall,’ related by William S. Pasmore, a 
native of Exeter. The little book is published 
by Besley & Dalgleish, Limited, Exeter. The 
recitations are the copyright of the author, 
and upon the fly-leaf is the intimation that 
“all infringements will be promptly proceeded 
against.” Harry Hems. 


‘For One Night Only,’ by Richard Marsh, 
appeared in 70-day, edited by Jerome K. 
Jerome, 14 December, 1895. St. SwITHIN. 

[ Replies from Mr. W. and Mr. Hastings 
Suappick, the latter stating that ‘For One Night 
Only’ is reprinted in Mr. Marsh's ‘ Frivolities.’] 


| LHS. (10S, ii. 106, 190)—Though much 


information has already been given on this 
monogram, it may be of interest to add that 
it is the badge of the knighthood + 


nul ne doit dire helas, s'il n'a ouy tonner en Mars.” Seraphim of Sweden. 


—* Chronique Scandaleuse,’ s.a. 1468 
En mars quand il tonne 
Chacun s’en étonne ; 
En avril s'il tonne 
C'est nouvelle bonne. 
Calendrier of 1618 quoted in Le Roux de Lincy's 
* Proverbes,’ 1842, i. 84. 
Tonnerre en Mars cause helas ! 
Et en Septembre n’estonne pas. 
* Proverbes en Rimes,’ 1664, ii. 301. 

I know only two British proverbs relating 
to March in which snakes are alluded to. 
One is Scottish: March comes wi’ adders’ 
heads, and gangs wi’ peacocks’ tails.” The 


In connexion with this subject, it may be 


| noted that SPC is sometimes found for 


Spiritus. Here the Greek form of 5 is no 
doubt borrowed from IHC and 


Covrances, WINCHESTER, AND THE CHAN- 
NEL IsLanps (10™ §. ii. 68, 154).—Mr. J. B. 
| Warnewricut asks for information about 
'the transfer of the Channel Islands to the 
| diocese of Winchester. The Société Jersioise 
|is now publishing a volume which will con- 
tain a number of interesting documents on 
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the subject. I may be able to help Mr. 

WatNewricut should he desire any further 

information. G. E. Leer. 
St. Peter Port Rectory, Guernsey. 


Messrs. Covutts’s Removat (10 S. ii. 125). 
—Those interested in the history of this 
celebrated banking house may like to be 
referred to an article entitled ‘ Messrs. Coutts 
& Co.: the Three Crowns,’ which appeared 
in the City Press, 30 May, 1888. It forms 
No. 4 of a series on “Early London Gold- 
smiths and Bankers.” Joun T. Pace. 


10% §. i. 409).—I can 
hardly imagine this eccentric individual 
having “admirers” nowadays. Had he not 
been foolishly encouraged by jocular tourists, 
this half-witted man would never have been 
able to produce his so-called ‘Poetical 
Works,’ nor would he ever have been the 
recipient of that Civil List pension which 
he enjoyed only a few weeks before it was 
promptly suppressed. 

have several of Close’s published volumes, 
including a very rare one issued in 1882 at 
5s. These I will lend to your correspondent 
if he is interested. He will obtain some 
amusement (and wonderment) from a perusal 
thereof. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Doc-NaMes (10% S. ii. 101, 150).—Add to 
previous lists the following. Let me, how- 
ever, indignantly (for I am on the feline side) 
rescue Atossa from her evil company in the 
last list. She was a cat. 

Argus.—‘ Odyssey,’ xvii. 326. 

Bounce.—Gay, Epistle ix. 

Cavall, King Arthur's hound.—Tennyson, 
*The Marriage of Geraint,’ 1. 185. 

Cora, Mexican spaniel belonging to a niece 
of Macaulay.—Macaulay’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ 
xiv. 

_Dandy, Scotch terrier of C. Kingsley.— 
Kingsley’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ cap. xv. 

Daph{[ne), Mr. Wardle’s pointer.—‘ Pick- 
wick,’ cap. xix. 

Fiddler, a hound.—Somerviile, ‘ Hunting 
Song’ (‘ Occasional Poems’). 

Fop.—Gay, Epistle ix. 

Fury.—‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ cap. iii. 

7 Glaucis, Cynthia's pet dog.—Propertius, v. 
3, 55. 

Hylax.—Virgil, ‘ Ecl.,’ viii. 108. 
ou” pet dog of Publius.—Martial, i. 109 

0), 

Jip (for Gipsy), Dora 


Tae Porer CLose 


Spenlow’s spaniel.— 


* David Copperfield,’ cap. xxvi. 
Juno, Mr. Wardle’s pointer.—‘ Pickwick,’ 
cap. xix. 


selaps, Cephalus’s dog.—Ov., ‘Met.,’ vii. 


Lampon, hunting-dog of Midas. — ‘Gk. 
Anthol.,’ ix. 417. 

Lightfoot, shepherd’s dog.—Gay, ‘ Fables,’ 
i. 17, 9, and ‘The Shepherd’s Week,’ *‘ Thurs- 
day,’ 1. 134. 

Lion, Henry Gowan’s Newfoundland.— 
‘Little Dorrit,’ book i. cap. xvii. to ii. 
cap. vi. 

Roffyn’s — Spenser, 
‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ ‘ Sept.,’ 1]. 194-223. 

Lycas, Thessalian hound.—‘Gk. Anthol.,” 
Appendix, No. 80. 

Lycisca.—Virgil, ‘ Ecl.,’ iii. 18. 

Margarita, “catella nigra atque indecenter 
pinguis ” of Trimalchio.—Petr., ‘Sat.,’ § 64. 

Perseus, lapdog of Tertia, dau. of -Emilius 
Paulus.—Plut., ‘Vit. 42m. Paul.,’ cap. x. m. 


p. 260. 
Mr. 


Ponto, 
cap. ii. 

Rab, mastiffi—‘Rab and his Friends,’ by 
Dr. John Brown. 

Ringwood, a hound.—Gay, ‘ Fables,’ i. 44, 13. 

Sancho.—' Ingoldsby Legends,’ first series, 
‘The Bagman’s Dog.’ 

Scylax, Trimalchio’s 
*Sat.,” § 64. 

Shock.—‘ Rape of the Lock, canto i. 1. 115. 

Snarley yow, Vanslyperken’s dog.—Marryat, 
*The Dog Fiend,’ passe. 

Speed, pointer of Quince.—Praed, ‘* Every- 
day Characters,’ No. 2. 

Sweep, retriever of C. Kingsley. — See 
Dandy. 

Sylvio, Maria's dog.—‘ Sentimental Jour- 
ney ’ (Moulines). 

Tauros, a Maltese watchdog. —‘Gk. An- 
thol.,’ vii. 211. 

Theron, Roderick’s dog.—Southey’s ‘ Rode- 
rick,’ canto xvii. ll. 54-69. 

Tory, black spaniel of Horace Walpole.— 
Vide ‘Letters of H. Walpole and Gray,” 
Nov., 1739. 

Towser.—Somerville, Fable V. (‘The Dog 
and the Bear’). 

Tray.—Gay, ‘ Introduction to Fables,’ 1. 44. 

Trouncer, a foxhound.— Bloomfield’s ‘ Far- 
mer’s Boy,’ ‘ Autumn,’ Il. 303-32. 

Urien, an Italian greyhound, Queen Anne 
Boleyn’s favourite lapdog (? named after 
Urien, brother to William Brereton, Groom 
of the Chamber to Henry VIII.).—Archa@o- 
logia, vol. xxxiii. p. 74 (1849). 

Victor, a Teckel. given by Queen Victoria 
to C. Kingsley.—‘ Kingsley’s Life and Letters,’ 
cap. Xv. 

Vixen, Bartle Massey’s turnspit.—‘ Adam 
Bede,’ bk. ii. cap. xxi. 


Jingle’s dog. — ‘ Pickwick,” 


watchdog. — Petr., 
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Yap.—Gay, ‘ Fables,’ ii. 6. 

In Ov., ‘ Met.,’ iii. 206-33, are given thirty- 
five names of Actzeon’s hounds, all obviously 
descriptive ; they include Lzlaps and Theron. 

Finally, let the shade of Plato do some 
penance for not telling us the name of 
Ctesippus’s dog (Plat., ‘Euthydemus, m. 
p. 298), that “rascal sire of rascal puppies.” 

H. K. St. J. S. 


Budget.—The late Lord Lytton’s dog called 
so when the Budget came out. 
Kerstie.—One of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 


ogs. 
The following were all favourites of Charles 
Dickens :— 
Timber Doodle.—A small Havana spaniel 
given to him on his first visit to America. 
Don.—A Newfoundland. 
Sultan.—An Irish bloodhound. 
Turk.—A beautiful mastiff. 
Linda.—A St. Bernard. 


ing to Miss Dickens. 
When Sultan. Turk, and Linda fleet 
The lost lov'd Master rushed to meet, 
His kindly voice would always greet 
The little Spitz! 
Alas! so furry, warm and white, 
From this cold world she took her flight ; 
No more on rug, by fireside bright, 
Dear Bouncer sits. 
Percy Fitzgerald. 
To which may be added :— 

Nérina.—The pet dog of George Sand’s 
mother. 

Tristan.—Son of Nérina, the pet of Maurice 
Dupin, father of George Sand. The dog was 
given this name after the son of St. Louis, 
who was born when his father was in 
captivity, Maurice Dupin himself being a 
prisoner in 1794, when his dog was born. 

ConsTANCE RussELL. 


The following extract is, I think, interest- 
ing, especially in that it has two early 
examples of almost the name “ Mopsey,” 
which appears ante, p. 102 :— 

IN e£DIBUS CL. Ivst1 LipsI 
vides depictos tres Canes ciim 
hac inscriptione. 

Saphyrus catellus, gente Batanus,* corpore albet, 
capite auribusque purpurat, discrimine tamen albo 
Asummo eo, inter aures, cuneatim ad os descendente. 
Senecio nunc est, & tredecennis: cim in flore, 
pulcherrimus & lepedissimus catulorum. 
Gemma dedit nomen, sum vere gemma catellu’, 

Quotquot terra habuit Belgica, habebit, habet. 
Tale decus vultus, talis venus. adde lepores 

Ingenii, humanum qui sapiant Genium. 

Et sané est aliquid mi hominis. vis argamentum ? 

Vina bibo, et vino nata me habet podogra. 

a misprint for Batavus see the 
epitaph. 


Mrs. Bouncer.—A white Pomeranian belong- | 


MopsvLys catulus, domo Antuerpia, donum & 
| CL. V. Arnoldo Borcoutio, amico veteri & I. c. is 
| corpore albet, capite, auribus, atque altero oculo 
sufflauis. Rostrum é rubro albicat, breue & obtu- 
sum, & nare prorsus repanda. Crassulus, argutus, 
mordax est, «etate bimus. 

Mopsv Lvs ast ego sum, domini conuiua ? quid vltra ? 

En etiam lectum participo domini. 

Estne aliud’? domini dominus, si dicere fas est : 

Vsque ade’ forme huic iungitur improbitas 
Sed forme, que rara cluet. si examine iusto 

Pendor, quod nec ames est mihi, plus quod ames. 


Morsvs canis, gente Scotus . colore crasso 
spadiceo; sed circa oras aurium, & in ipso ore, 
| dilutius flano . super oculum vtrumque orbiculi 
| equales duo, itidem flaui: Idem color in pedibus 
| interioribus, intra femora, sub cauda & inano. At 
pectus latum & honestum, Pantherina prorsus 
specie, album & maculis spadiceis sparsum. Tales 
| ipsissimi pedes. Annum agit tertium ad inuidiam 
| pulcher. 
Moprsys ego, forma qui vinco secla canina ; 
Quod nolim in magno corpore nil habeo. 
Quodque velim, dominu’, domina’, ancillamque 
vole’tes 
Conciliet probitas simplicitasque mihi. 
| Ile canis redeat, meruit qui celica templa: 
Si certet, terra hunc, me sibi czlum habeat. 


Tumulus SApuyRri catelli. 
HECAT® SACR. 
SAPHYRVS DOMO BATAVVS 
DELICIVM LipsI, DECVS CANVM, 
INGENIO, LEPORE, FORMA, 

S.E. 


| 


TRISTI FATO EREPTYS, 
ET FERVENTIBVS AQVIS MERSVS, 
CVM VIXISSET LYSTRA PLVS TRIA. 
© HERI DOLOR! 
TVVM, LECTOR, ADDE, 
QVISQVIS LipsIVM AMAS, IMO 
QVISQVIS ELEGANTIAM AUT LEPOREM 
AMAS, 
QVORVM ISTE THESAVRVS ERAT. 
ABI, FLORES SPARGE, 
SI NON LACRVMAS. 
PLANGEBAT ET PANGEBAT, 
I. Lipstvs OLIM, MEV, DOMINYVs, 
V. KAL. SEPTEMBR. M.1001. 
**Monumenta Sepulcralia et Inscriptiones Publics 
Privatzeq. Ducatus Brabantiz, Franciscus Sweer- 
tius F. posteritati collegit.” Antverpix, 1613, 


p. ef seq. 

The above appears amongst the ‘ Lovanien- 
sia.’ 

Presumably the owner of the three dogs 
was the Justus Lipsius, who died at Louvain 
in 1606, aged fifty-eight. His epitaphs are 
given t4id., p. 244. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


A race of Yorkshire broken-haired terriers 
are all called either Haydn or Handel. A 
customary name for these pretty little dogs 
is Daddles. One belonging to the late Frank 
Marshall was called Sir Daddles a, 


Surely Chang, George du Maurier’s fine 
dog, immortalized in Punch, merits a place 


a 

| 

| 

=> 
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in the list. I may also mention Jim, Sir 
Henry Cole's little dog, as well known at the 
South Kensington Museum as himself, and 
yortrayed in the caricature of his master in 
Fair in 1871. Henrietta Cove. 


*Our Dogs,’ by Dr. John Brown, author of 
*Rab and his Friends,’ contains a lot of dog- 
names:—The Duchess, Peter, Toby, Wasp, 
Jock, Crab, John Pym, Puck, Bawtie of the 
Inn ; Keeper, the carrier's bull-terrier ; Tiger, | 
a huge tawny mastiff from Edinburgh, which 
I think must have been an uncle of Rab’s ; 
all the sheepdogs at Callands, Spring, Mavis, 
Yarrow, Swallow, Cheviot, &c. 

R. J. 


Sandgate. 


Let me add a few more, several from 
Dickens :— 

Bull's-Eye. — Bill Sikes’s dog in ‘Oliver | 
Twist, whom he attempts to destroy. 

Diogenes.— Little Paul Dombey’s favourite 
dog, and afterwards Florence's. 

Carlo.—Name of one of the dancing dogs 
accompanying Jerry to the “Three Jolly 
Sandboys.” 

Jip.—The favourite pet of poor Dora Cop- 
perfield. 

Ponto.—The sagacious pointer mentioned 
in the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ who declines to 
enter the plantation on which is the board, 
“*The gamekeeper has orders to shoot all 
dogs found in this enclosure.” An etching 
by Seymour represents Ponto eyeing the 
board with suspicion. 

Chowder. — Tabitha Bramble’s favourite 
dog in ‘ Humphry Clinker.’ 

Jowler and Vixen.—Two dogs mentioned 
in Croxall’s ‘ Lsop’s Fables.’ 

Cesar and Jowler.—Two dogs belonging 
to the young squire in ‘Roderick Random.’ | 

Toby.—Punch’s favourite dog. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

““Will generally kept ten or twelve dogs, of 
which three were his particular favourites; their 
names were Charlie, Phabe, and Peachem.”—‘ The 
Life of James Allan, the Celebrated Northumberland 


Piper,’ 1818, chap. 1i. p. 11. 
W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 

Mr. W. Hastings Kelke, referred to by O., 
was the Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, in 1854 
rector of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. 

Nortu MIDLAND. 


VANISHING Lonpon (10% S. ii. 125). —A 
house in Cavendish Square, that has been 
the home of art and artists in its day, is 
doomed, and will very shortly disappear. 
guilt by F. Cotes, R.A., occupied by George 


Romney, “the man of Cavendish Square,” 


who portrayed Lady Hamilton in fourteen 

of his beautiful pictures, it was subsequently 

tenanted by Sir Martin Archer Shee, the 

Irish President of the Royal Academy, who 

died in 1850. Henry GeraLp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


CLosets Buripres (10 8. 
ii. 89, 154).—For a diagram which shows one 
of these closets in the south-west corner of 
the building, see Hone’s ‘ Year- Book,’ col. 1127. 
For an illustration of the houses themselves, 
with an exhaustive description, see cols. 1359- 
1364. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Fetripcace (10 §. i. 329, 396, 473, 511).— 
Mr. James Coleman has (or lately had) some 
deeds for sale of the Fittiplace family. His 
address is 9, Tottenham Terrace, Tottenham, 
London, N. Artuur L. Cooper. 

Reading. 


Evectric ANTICIPATED (10™ 
S. ii. 66, 135).—In “ New Atlantis, begun by 
the Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and 
continued by R. H., Esquire,” og nel in 
1660, on pp. 67 and 68, we find the following 
passage :— 

“Thereupon he carried me to a little closet at 
the end of that gallery, whose door at his first 
knock one of the Fraternity opened ; who with a 
complacent desire to satisfy my greedy curiosity, 
was willing to expose whatsoever rarity Joabin 
pleased to call for. Joabin told him, that for his 
part he durst not be so bold; but whatsoever he 
pleased freely to communicate, or let us see, he 
should take it for a very great favour. Hereupon 
he inimediately reached forth a little Ark, wherein 


| many rarities were placed, a Loadstone far bigger 


then that which holds up Mahomets tomb in 
Mecha. This is the truely pretious stone, of such 
divine use (said he) that by its charitable direction 
it not only ciments the divided World into one 
body politic, maintaining trade and society with 
the remotest parts and Nations, but is in many 
other things of rare use and service. I shall not 
open all its properties (said he), most of them being 
already known amongst you Europeans: | will only 
unfold this usefull and most admirable conclusion 
upon it, and which hath been but lately here 
experimentally discovered; which is this. Two 
needles of equal size being touched together at the 
same time with this Stone, and severally set on 
two tables with the Alphabet written circularly 
about them ; two friends, thus prepared and agree- 
ing on the time, may correspond at never so great 
a distance. For by turning the needle in one 
Alphabet, the other in the distant table will by 
a secret Sympathy turne it self after the like 
manner. ‘This secret was first experimented here 
by one Jamoran, who being suspected of Apostacy, 
because of his great intimacy with one Alchmerin, 
his friend and a Jew, and his little adhesion to 
some of his opinions, was sent into the Island of 
Conversion close prisoner: who there to hold 
constant intelligence with his intimate first found 
out this admirable invention.” 
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It is remarkable that not only have we | 


in this book (which is probably one of a 
number written by Bacon and_ published 
by his “ private succession of hands ” in con- 
formity with his intention announced in 
‘Valerius Terminus’) an anticipation of 
the electric telegraph, but in the 1640 edition 
of his ‘Advancement of Learning’ (another 
book published after his death) we find (for 
the first time in an English edition of the 
work) the alphabet of his biliteral cipher, 
constructed on the same principle as the 
Morse telegraphic alphabet in use to-day, 
that is, by different placings of two characters 
or signs. A. J. WILLIAMs. 


Is not the first suggestion of the electric 
telegraph to be found in the Old Testament, 
Job xxxviii. 35, ‘* Canst thou send lightnings, 
that they may go and say unto thee, Here 
we are?” H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Sex BeEFoRE Birtu (10% §. i. 406).—At 
“Frost Fair,” on the Thames, in 1684, the 
following list was roughly printed on a 
handbill on coarse paper, mentioning the 
royal family present at the fair :—* Charles, 
King; James, Duke; Katherine, Queen ; 
Mary, Duchess; Anne, Princess; George, 
Prince ; Hans in Kelder.” 

The last name is, of course, an allusion 
to “coming events casting their shadows 
before,” as the Princess Anne had _ been 
married to Prince George of Denmark, 
28 July, 1683. I have heard that this used 
to be a toast at Dutch convivial meetings. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Albertus Magnus heads chap. viii. of his 
“De Secretis Mulierum’ with the words: 
“De signis, an vir, vel femina sit in utero,” 
and proceeds to enumerate six special signs 
from which an answer may be deduced. 

E. E. Srreet. 


Marpens (10 §. ii. 128).—At Little 
Salkeld, Cumberland, the Druidical circle is 
called “Long Meg and her Daughters,” but 
there the stones number sixty-nine. 


MISTLETOE. 


In illustration, rather than in reply to this | 
query, may [ inform W. G. D. F. that I} 
visited two stone circles this summer not far | 
from Bakewell, in Derbyshire?) One is on | 
Stanton Moor, above Darley Dale, and} 
consists of nine stones, about two feet high, 
arranged in a complete circle. The other is 
near Robin Hood’s Stride, between Stanton 
and Youlgreave. Here are four stones of 
much larger dimensions. The guide-books 
say that there were formerly six. Now the 


first of these circles is called ‘“*The Nine 

Ladies,” and the other stands, according to 

the Ordnance map, in “ Nine Stones Close.” 
There is some confusion between the maps 


‘and the guide-bocks in the topography of 


the Nine Ladies, which is likely to cause the 
visitor much unnecessary trouble. A solitary 
stone, apparently connected with the circle, 
stands about thirty feet to the west; upon 
this some wag has cut a portion of the 
famous Pickwick inscription. Several hun- 
dred yards to the east of the circle is a 
huge block of grit in situ on the edge of the 
moor, bearing on its eastern face a well- 
carved coronet. The name “ King’s Stone” 
seems to be applied sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other. 

Needless to say, the student of stone 
monuments will find the western King’s 
Stone the more interesting, in spite of Bill 
Stumps and his mark. 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 


Cowrer (10° ii. 149).—Macmillan’s Globe 
edition of Cowper, with its finely sympathetic 
memoir of the poet by Canon Benham, will 
be found very useful. W. E. Witson. 


Hawick. 


Worrrncton (10 §S. ii. 88, 174). — The 
suggestion that Woffington can be connected 
with Offa is one of a kind that makes one 
despair of success in teaching the elements 
of phonetic changes in English. Brietly, 
there is no known instance in which, before 
the Conquest, a w was prefixed to o or wu. 
But the Scandinavians before the Conquest, 
and the Normans afterwards, did the con- 
verse in hundreds of instances; ¢.¢., they 
regularly dropped an initial w before an 
A.-S. u, which was denoted in Norman by 0 
as well as u. Hence the suggestions made 
express the very converse of the truth, = 
the cart before the horse, and show what 
extraordinary confusion can exist whenever 
sound-laws are ignored. 

Of course the IV’ in Woftington is original, 
and is due to the A.-S. personal name | w/a, 
whence Wufing, the son of Wutfa, and 
Wufinga-tin, the town of the Wutlings 
or sons of Wuffa. The names Wuffa and 
Wutting are both vouched for by Beda and 
his translator King Alfred, ‘Eccl. Hist.,’ 
ii. 15. 

The name of Werrington is not derived 
from the Domesday Uluredtntone, which is 
absurd and impossible, but from the A.-S. 
Wulfredinga - tun (town of the sons of 
Wulfred), of which the Domesday form is a 
ridiculous and incompetent Norman travesty. 
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The name of Worlington is, similarly, not 
derived from the absurd form UTurintone, 
but from the A.-S. Wudlfheringa-tiin (town of 
the sons of Wulfhere), which again is much 
disguised by its inadequate Norman form. 

That Woodington should be spelt Odetona 
in Domesday Book is likewise according to 
rule. it really represents A.-S. Wudan-tiin 
(town of Wuda); the name Wuda occurs 
A.D. 727. 

There are literally hundreds of examples 


in which the A.-S. wulf (a wolf) is spelt w//, 
or u/s, or off, or ol, or ul in Norman ; A.-3. 
wudu, a wood, and Wuda, a personal name, | 
appear regularly, in Norman, as ode or oden ; | 
and the A.-S. weorth or worth regularly | 
appears as orde, or orth, or urth. It will 
hardly be maintained that ‘ood and oman 
are original forms, from which wood and | 
woman are derived. But these are parallel | 
cases. 

The Normans were so fond of writing o for 
u that they absolutely succeeded in forcing | 
upon us the universal spelling wo for wu. 
The result is the astonishing taboo of initial | 
wu in English, which is only allowed in| 
dialect and in a few words that are very | 
modern indeed. We are allowed to pronounce 
the A.-S. wu/fin the old way, but we must | 
spell it wo/f or be accounted ignorant. And 
the A.-S. wudu is now wood, with the old 
sound of the wud-. Wacrer W. Skear. 


**\ SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
FROM France” (10™ §. ii. 48, 158).—The song 
**T killd a man and he was dead” had no 
connexion with “A shoulder of mutton,” &c., 
although conjoined anachronismatically by 
Mr. Awpry, as a mere refrain. The two are 
connected solely by the fact of both being 
“Nonsense Verses,” such as the still more 
recent— 

A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

The true tune of the original ballad is 
*Tantara-rara, Tantivee,’ for which see the 
late William Chappell’s * Popular Music,’ 
p. 326, first and only trustworthy edition, 
errea 1855-6, and ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ vol. vi. 
p- 406. The title is ‘Tom Tell-Truth, and 
the date not later than 1676. Three black- 
letter broadsides of it are extant. in Huth 
Coll., ii. 103 ; Jersey Coll., i. 258, now Linde- 
siana, No. 585, at Wigan ; and in Addit. vol. iv. 
79 of Roxburghe Coll., formerly B. H. Bright’s, 
reprinted by me in Ballad Society’s ‘ Roxb. 
Ballads,’ vol. viii. p. 425 (1896). It has four 
woodcuts, one of which is ‘The Friar and 
the Boy’ of Perey Folio MS., Supplement, 
p. 9, a poem long anticipatory of Tom Hood’s 


‘Tony's Whim’ and Browning's ‘Pied Piper,’ 
enforcing the listener to dance, nolens volens. 
The ballad has the preliminary motto of — 
All you that will not me believe, disprove it if you 
can; 
You by my story may perceive I am an Honest Man. 
I killed a man, and he was dead, fa la la; fa la la; 
[Repeat, passim. | 
Tom 
I killed a man, and he was dead, and run to 
St. Alban's without a head ; 
With a fa la, fa la la la, fa la, la, la, la, la, la. 
[| Passim. } 
Lasked him why he run so wild? He told me he 
got a maid | beguil’d). 
And in his head there was a spring: a thousand 
great salmons about there did spring. 


I saddled a [majre and rid to Whitehall, and under 
the Gate-house she gave me a fall. 

I lay in a swound three and twenty long year, and 
when I awak'd I was fill'd with fear. 


The thing that did fright me I cannot express: I 
saw a man big as the Tower, no less, 

This man with the Monument would run away, but 
at Aldgate Watch they did him stay. 


| I got up again, and rid to Hyde Park, and made the 


old [ma]re to sneeze [ until dark) 

Atop of Paul's steeple there did I see a delicate, 
dainty, tine Apple-tree. 

The Apples were ripe, and ready to fall, and kill’a 
seven hundred men on a stall. 

The blood did run both to and fro, which caused 
seven water-mills for to go. 


I see Paul’s steeple run upon wheels, fa la, &c. 
I see Paul's steeple run upon wheels, and in the 
middle of all Moor-fields. 
With a fa la, fa la Ja la, fa la, la, la, la, la, la, 


Printed for J. Wright, J.Clarke, W. Thackeray, 


and T. Passinger. (Date, 1676-7. Alludes 


to the Great Fire monument, built 1671-7.) 

The steeple of Old St. Paul’s had been 
destroyed by fire in September, 1666, and of 
course there was no steeple, but a dome 
instead. in the Cathedral rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, completed in 1710. 

Even “ Nonsense Verses” have an interest 
for some persons, and ought not to be mis- 
quoted or treated in a slovenly manner. 
*N. & Q.’ demands accuracy, but a few words 
are unavoidably modified and bracketed. 

Josepn WoopraLt Exsswortn. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Farr Marp or Kent (10 S. i. 289, 374; 
ii. 59, 118, 175).—In my copy of ‘ A Catalogue 
and Succession of the Kings, &c.,’ Raphe 
Brooke, 1619, under Edward, eldest son of 
Edward IIL. it is said of his wife Joane: 
“She had bin twice married before, first to 
the Earle of Salisbury, and after to Thomas 
Holland.” A former owner, in an early seven- 
teenth-century hand, has written in the 


margin, “A daughter of this venter was. 


| 
| 
1 
{ 
c 
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married in 1365 to the Duc de Bretaigne. 

Froissart, c. cexxix. p. 268." My copy of 

Froissart does not mention this. Perhaps a 

perfect copy may do so and give other infor- 

mation. Herpert SouTHAM. 
Shrewsbury. 


First-Fitoor Rerecrortes (10 ii. 167).— 
The refectory of Battle Abbey is built over 
a series of vaults, on the slope of a hill. These 
as they descend the hill increase in height. 

SHERBORNE. 


The refectory in the Cistercian Abbey of 
St. Mary, Old Cleeve, Somerset, is built upon 
an early English substructure, used, if my 
memory serves aright, as cellarage, lavatory, 
and garde-robes. It is approached by a flight 
of nineteen steps. GeorGE A, AUDEN. 


Mr. Cann Hucues makes a mistake in 
alluding to Bayham asa priory. It was an 
abbey ; but he ‘sins in good company,” for 
Dugdale is a great offender, with his indis- 
criminate use of the words “abbey” and 


“priory,” sometimes both words being used | 


in the page-headings as well as in a single 
account. But such mistakes are to be depre- 
cated nowadays. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


The late Rev. E. Mackenzie Walcott, in his 
*Cathedrals of the United Kingdom,’ under 
‘Durham, states that it has “a Norman 
crypt beneath the refectory.” A crypt is 
correctly defined in Parker's ‘Concise Glos- 


sary’ as ‘‘a vault beneath a building, either | 


entirely or partly underground.” If, in each 
of the buildings to which Mr. Cann HuGues 
draws attention, “the refectory is upstairs 
over a crypt,” what exists upon the inter- 
mediate ground floor? Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

The refectory (fratry) at Carlisle is several 
feet above the env’ | bent y is entered by a 
flight of steps, and has a crypt — . 


AnTIQuARY v. ANTIQUARIAN (10% S. i. 325, 
396 ; ii. 174).—I can find no evidence to show 
that the Society of Antiquaries was ever 
known as the Antiquarian Society, except in 
popular parlance. I have a copy of a small 
pamphlet entitled 

“A Copy of the Royal Charter and Statutes of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. Printed by 
Order of the Council, for the use of the Members. 
London, Printed in the Year MpccLix.” 

The charter had been granted by Royal 
Letters Patent, dated 12 November, 1751, but 
neither in that document nor in the statutes 
is the Society called otherwise than the 
Society of Antiquaries. The abbreviation 


F.A.S. was occasionally used by members, but 
I hardly think it was official, as the Charter 
President, Martin Folkes, places P.S.A. after 
his name in his signature to the statutes. 
On p. 18 comes *‘ The President and Council’s 
Nomination of the first or modern Fellows 
of the Society,” one of whom was a member 
of my own family, Benjamin Prideaux. This 
worthy gentleman, who, like all good anti- 
quaries, livea and died a bachelor, was a son 
of Edmund Prideaux, of Padstow, in Corn- 
wall, by his wife Hannah, daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Wrench, of Norwich, and a grand- 
son of Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich. 
He was a member of the Inner Temple, and 
died 22 July, 1795. His father Edmund was 
also a distinguished antiquary, and is called 
by Walpole, in a fit of spleen, “a great oaf 
of unlicked antiquity.”* Whether the “great 
boy” who accompanied him on his visit to 
Horace, when he bored that virtuoso to dis- 
traction, was Benjamin or his elder brother 
Humphrey, I am unable to say. 

It is true, as Dr. KRUEGER says, that there 
are several words in the English language, 
formed with -ian and -arian, which are used 
substantively and adjectively. But when 
both the substantival and adjectival forms 
exist, I cannot think, with Dr. Kruecer, 
that it conduces to the “handiness” of Eng- 
lish to make all the parts of speech uniform. 
It rather tends, in my humble opinion, to 
make for confusion and obscurity. We do 
not call a geographer a “ geographical,” or a 
numismatist a ‘**numismatic.” Why then 
style an antiquary an “‘antiquarian”? The 
word “antiquary ” has been classicized, not 
only by the title of Scott’s novel, but by the 
usage of our best writers, including, as Mr. 
H. G. Hore has shown, the first Lord Lytton, 
who, whatever may be thought of his novels, 
which, in my poor judgment, are greatly 
underrated, was, at all events, an educated 
man and a writer of excellent English. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 

Owen Bricstocke (10 §. ii. 86).—There 
were at various times four adult members of 
the Brigstocke family named Owen, and for 
the information of PaLaMepEs and D. M. R. 
I will in a future number give all that is 
known of each of them. In the first place, 
however, I wish to be allowed to correct a 
number of inaccuracies that appeared re 
Owen Brigstocke at 8 S. xi. 257. Anne 


* Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. 148; ed. 
Toynbee, i. 203. Both Cunningham and Mrs. Toyn- 
bee have copied Walpole’s note, in which he 
erroneously says that Edmund was grandson of 
~— Prideaux. He was his son and eventually his 
1eir. 
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Brigstocke, wife of Owen Brigstocke, M.P., 
was at the time of her death the only sur- 
viving child of Dr. Edward Browne (oé. 
1708), of St. Bride’s parish, London, and of 
Northfleet, Kent, and therefore granddaughter 
of the renowned Sir Thomas Browne, Knt., 
M.D. (04. 1685), of Norwich; her only 
brother, Dr. Thomas Browne, died without 
issue in 1710, and she, having become her 
father’s heiress, likewise died without issue in 
April, 1746, a month before her husband. 
The Brigstockes came to Carmarthenshire 
from Croydon, Surrey, circa 1625-9. _ The 
first who settled in Wales was John Brig- 
stocke (will proved at Carmarthen, 1640), 
who married Mary, co-heiress of Morris 
Bowen, of Llechdwny, parish of Kidwelly, co. 
Carmarthen, and thereupon purchased that 
ywroperty from his father-in-law. This John 
Bclestosbe was only son of Robert Brigstocke 
(od. 1618), of Croydon, by Elizabeth (04. 1663), 
daughter of Edward Heighton 
daughter of Wakerell. John’s step- 
father, William Nicolson, was master of the 
Croydon Free School, then rector of Llandilo 
Fawr. co. Carm., and finally at the Restora- 
tion Bishop of Gloucester, in the Lady Chapel 
of which cathedral he and his wife and some 
of her family are buried. 
G. R. Bricstocke. 


Ryde, LW. 


Lapy Germain (10% ii. 88, 
156).—There is a portrait of Lady Betty 
Germain in her room, so called, at Knole. 


It is a small full-length. It may be of interest 
to state that her book-plate is well known to 
collectors of ex-libris. ALLANBANK. 


Manzonr’s ‘ Berrotuepd’ §. ii. 169).— 
In 1876 Messrs. G. Beil & Sons published a 
new translation of the complete work, 724 
pages, small octavo. D. Fry. 

Barnet. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Marcus R. P. Dorman.—Vol. II. 
1806-1825. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue first volume of Mr. Dorman’s ‘ History of the 

British Empire in the Nineteenth Century’ carried 

the action from the year 1798—when, on the trial 

and execution of Louis XVI., Chauvelin, the French 

Ambassador, was ordered to leave London, and war 

was declared between England and France — to 

the death of Nelson in 1805. The second, which 
ends in 1825, deals with the campaigns of Welling- 
ton and the policy of Castlereagh. Upon the con- 
duct of the Peninsular War much fresh light is 
cast, and an animated picture is presented of the 


by Joane, | 
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What is most interesting is, however, the vindica- 
tion of the action of Lord Castlereagh, perhaps the 
most hated public man that England has seen since 
the days of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. Mr. Dorman is 
not so wholesale in praise as was Alison ; he, indeed, 
censures at times the schemes of Castlereagh. None 
the less, he gives him at others unstinted commenda- 
tion, and says that the ministry of 1814 deserves 
“the admiration and gratitude of every British 
subject.” Concerning the question of the territor 

which, with the exception of France, all the lead- 
ing Powers had gained, he says: “ Great Britain 
added Malta, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope 
to her dominions; and who can estimate their 
value? Who can say how greatly the addition of 
these small places has affected the destiny of the 
British Empire as a whole? Malta, although a 
tiny island, is capable of sheltering a large fleet. 
The route to India by the Suez Canal is thereby 
ensured, and the Mediterranean commanded. Cey- 
lon is an outwork of India, and on the highway to 
Australia and the Far East. The Cape of Good 
Hope is the base from which South Africa has been 
conquered, The extraordinary value of these pos- 
sessions is now apparent to every one: but what 
marvellous judgment was shown in ISI4, when it 
| was decided to retain them!” In this flood of 
Imperialism the recession of Java to the Dutch— 
bevause, as it is said, the minister did not know 
where it was—is forgotten. The work is well, 
though rather floridly written, and its perusal is 
pleasant as well as edifying. There are some mis- 
takes, but few of them are of any significance. The 
name of Montauban is misspelt, but this is probably 
a press error. The intelligence that Wellington 
was created a marquis and that the Spanish Cortes 
admitted him to the most sacred order of the 
Joison (sic) d'Or is rather comic. Like the previous 
volume—which, however, we have not read—the 
work is built up from national records, and deserves 
close study. It contains brilliantly executed por- 
traits in photogravure of George IV. and his un- 
happy queen, of the Duke of Wellington, and of 
Castlereagh. How many further volumes are to be 
expected we know not. There must be several if 
the work is to be kept up as itis begun. However 
| many there may be, they will be welcome. An 
index renders the history available as a work of 
reference. 


The Dukery Records. Being Notes and Memoranda 
illustrative of Nottinghamshire Ancient History, 
&e. By Robert White, cf Worksop. (Privately 
printed for Subscribers.) 

DvukiInG many years Mr. White, a competent and 

an assiduous antiquary, and a valued contributor 

to our columns, has collected matter relating to 

Nottinghamshire. This he now issues to subscribers 

}in a handsome volume with interesting illustra- 
tions, the whole constituting a work of much value 

| to archzxologists generally and of almost unparal- 

| leled worth to local antiquaries. Important help 
| has been rendered him by some of those most com- 
| petent to assist, and the contents, miscellaneous as 
they are, may be studied with the certainty of 
advantage and a fair prospect of delight. The 
opening portion consists of articles by the late Rev. 

John Stacye, M.A., a local antiquary, the only son 

of the Rev. Thomas Stacye, during sixty-six years 

vicar of Worksop. First in order comes from this 


battle of Waterloo, the occupation of Paris, and | source * Studies of the Nottinghamshire Domesday.’ 
the strife generally between Napoleon and England. | In publishing this Mr. White has had the advice 
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and assistance of Dr. W. de Gray Birch, of the 
British Museum, one of the highest authorities, 
if not the highest, on the subject. Prefixed to the 
‘Studies’ is an account of Roger de Busli, who, 
apart from property in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
other places, possessed no fewer than 174 manors 
in Nottinghamshire. Other names of scarcely 
less frequent occurrence are Will: Pevrel and 
Gislebert: de Gand. Tenants of land in ‘‘ Snoting- 
hamscyre” include also King William, Earl Alan 
4 Richmond), Earl Hugh (of Chester), (Robert) 
Sarl Moriton (Moreton), the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Rom, the 
Abbot of (Peter) Burgh, &c. In a following article 
Mr. Stacye expresses his belief that he has estab- 
lished the site of the Blyth Tournament Field, 
which Joseph Hunter and other antiquaries sought 
vainly to identify. His arguments in favour of 
Terminings, a/ias Styrrup Meadow, are ingenious. 
Another paper is on the much-disputed site of the 
Shireoak near Steetley. Following these papers 
comes a reprint of the portion of Thoroton's ‘ His- 
tory of Nottingham,’ 1677, relating to ‘ Worksop 
po its Hamlets in the Dukery.’ Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son, one of the most trustworthy of antiquaries, 
has a most important contribution on ‘ The Early 
Boundaries of Sherwood Forest.’ Another article 
of great value is by Joseph Hunter on Hodsoke. 
A species of apology is proffered for an account of 
‘The Vicissitudes of the Welbeck Miniatures,’ in 
whicha grave charge is brought against a once well- 
known antiquary, who had charge of them, and 
turned them to improper use. Nothing that greatly 
surprises those who are behind the scenes is, how- 
ever, advanced, and the Duke of Portland authorizes 
the statements that are made. The subject is one, 
however, with which we may not concern our- 
selves. Criticism in the case of a work of this 
description is out of the question, and none has 
been attempted. The task of giving an idea of the 
amount of valuable material brought within reach 
of students, even, is beyond our power. With its 
reproductions of chartularies, grants, leases, inqui- 
sitions, inventories, and deeds of all kinds; with its 
numerous and well-executed views of spots of local 
interest, its facsimiles, and its illustrations gener- 
ally, the work is a treasury, and we can but hope 
that the subscribers to the volume will be sufli- 
ciently numerous to guarantee the editor or writers 
from bog Among things worthy of special study 
we would instance a most serviceable and important 
note on the difference between the purchasing 
yower of money in the Middle Ages and at the 
present day. There are some items concerning the 
Commonwealth wars. A striking story of a duel 
between Sir John Holles and Gervase Markham, a 
well-known literary hack, whom Ben Jonson styled 
“a base fellow,” is the last entry. We doubt, 
however, whether this is Gervase Markham the 
scribe, or another Gervase Markham, of Dunham, 
Nottinghamshire, with whom many people, in- 
cluding Hume the historian, have confounded him. 


Scottish Heraldry Made Easy. By 8. Harvey John- 
ston. (W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

Or all knowledge the acquisition of which demands 
application and perseverance, the science of blazon is 
perhaps the most easily acquired. As in other cases of 
study, a smattering is soon obtained, while a com- 

jlete mastery is reserved for the few. Each country 
con its own laws, and separate branches—such, for 
instance, as ecclesiastical heraldry—are the subject 


of special and important treatises. 

reasons Scottish heraldry and 
are exceptionally involved. Mr. Johnston has been 
well advised, accordingly, in issuing what aims at 
being an explanatory work and an easy introduc- 


tion to an attractive branch of study. “Admirable- 


and authoritative books, such as Woodward’s 
‘Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ and 
Sir James Balfour Paul's ‘Ordinary of Scottish: 
Arms’ and * Heraldry in relation to Scottish His- 
tory and Art,’ which Mr. Johnston has necessarily 
consulted, have been reviewed at a period relatively 
recent in our columns; but Sir David Lindsay‘s 
Heraldic MS. and Stodart’s ‘ Scottish Arms’ have 
been primarily consulted by ourauthor. After afew 
short preliminary essays on the purpose and origin 
of heraldry, on the shields, tinctures, parted coats 
&c., charges, animate, astronomical, miscellaneous, 
&c., are treated at some length. Of charges con- 
nected with earth it is stated that in Scottish 
heraldry such are confined to mountains, the mounds 
from which trees grow, and the rocks on which 
castles rest. Under the sub-ordinaries references are 
made to the double tressure peculiar to Scotland, and 
consisting of two narrow orles, one within the other. 
A chapter on ‘Odds and Ends’ describes how to 
draw a shield, gives the rules of blazon, and deals 
with cockades, &c. A useful glossary and an 
adequate index add to the value of a serviceable 
book. Many of the illustrations are in colour. 


The Cathedral Church of Bayeux and other His- 
torical Relics in its Neighbourhood. By the Rey 
R. 8. Mylne, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

THE appearance of this volume in Bell's series of 

handbooks to continental churches is welcome, not 

only for its own sake, but for the sort of implied: 
promise it affords that the churches of Caen, the 
one continental spot with a resemblance to Oxford 
will follow. We have ourselves been in the habit 
of varying our journey to Paris by going vid Cher- 
bourg and the Cotentin, and thus seeing Bayeux 

Caen, and other fair spots. A view of the cathedral 

from the north forms a pleasing frontispiece, and a 

nearer view from the east is given at p. 12. 

chapter is, of course, devoted to the famous tapestry 

and another to the many spots of extreme interest 
to be found in the neighbourhood of Bayeux. The 
volume constitutes a pleasing addition to the series. 


The Poems and some Satires of Andrew “ 
Edited by Edward Wright. 
Several Diseourses by Way of Essays. By Abraham 
Cowley. Edited by H. C. Minchin. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 
Harry indeed is the modern reader who obtains 
in the “Little Library” the poems of Andrew 
Marvell. We sought them in our youth for many 
years, and then only obtained them in a scarce 
edition issued by Mary Marvell. Yet what lover 
of poetry would now be content to be without ‘ The 
Nymph,’ * To his Coy Mistress,’ ‘ Bermudas,’ ‘ To 
Milton on his “ Paradise Lost,”’ ‘The Character 
of Holland,’ and especially the Horatian ode on 
*‘Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,’ with ita mar- 
vellously bold and splendid tribute to Charles I. 
upon his death? Who, indeed, would spare anything 
Marvell wrote? A portrait of Andrew Marvell 
still youthful, lent by the Duke of Buccleuch’ 
serves as an attractive frontispiece. : 
Cowley’s ‘Essays’ are recognized as among the 
best in existence. They are, none the less, known 
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to very few. Their p= in so attractive and 
cheap a guise should bring them many readers. 


Alenin: his Life and Work. By C.J. B. Gaskoin. 
(Clay & Sons.) 

To this monograph upon Alcuin, in a “ somewhat 
different form,” was awarded the Hulsean Prize for 
1899. The first four chapters are devoted to supply- 
ing an account of the history of letters in Britain in 
the time of Alcuin, or Albinus, and especially of the 
schools of Jarrow and of York. In chaps. v. to vii. a 
chronological history of Alcuin’s career is attempted, 
and in chaps. viii. to x. his achievements, theo- 
logical, educational, liturgical, and Biblical, are 
summarized. Those who wish to study Alcuin’s 
share in educational controversy and his relations 
with Charlemagne, and to obtain an introduction 
to his writings, cannot do better than consult the 
present book, which is a product of sound scholar- 
ship and penetrative insight. On such disputed 
points as, Was Alcuin a monk? no very certain 
utterance is pronounced. 


The Poe ms of A lye rnon Charles Sicinburne ° In 
Six Volumes. Vol. II. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue second volume of Mr. Swinburne’s poems is 
occupied with the ‘Songs before Sunrise, with its 
title reminiscent of the ‘Chants du Crépuscule’ 
and the ‘Songs of Two Nations.’ It will be found, 
we suppose, to be the most purely political volume 
of the series. As such it is the most outside our 
cognizance, and we shall not attempt to deal with 
it at any length. For once, however, departing 
from our practice in the case of modern verse, we 
will quote a stanza “ye of the Bacchic rout, 
and ask if anywhere in the world our readers can 
find so masculine and masterly a description of 
rites that conveyed the very spirit of one phase of 
Hellenic religion :— 
We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades 
Scare the loud night on hills that hid 
The blood-feasts of the Bassarid, 
Heard their song's iron cadences 
Fright the wolf hungering from the kid, 
Outroar the lion-throated seas, 
Outchide the north-wind if it chid, 
And hush the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines. 
We could, an it were our cue, dilate on the beauty 
and power of these lines, but we refrain. The 
lover of poetry and the worshippers of classic 
literature can never forget them. 


Tom Brown's Schooldays. By Thomas Hughes. 
Introduction and Notes by Vernon Rendall. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

A LOVELY miniature edition of ‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,’ with a clear text and a limp 
morocco binding, appears with an appreciative 
introduction by Mr. Vernon Rendall, himself 
a Rugbeian. Among the causes of extreme popu- 
larity in the case of this work may be noted the 
absence of serious rivalry, and the fact that it is 
not the work of a clever writing man, the English 
schoolboy, like t'.e British public, always suspecting 
cleverness. ~~. lovers of the book will find a new 
attraction for it in Mr. Rendall’s bright and 
sparkling introduction. 


Hamlet has been added to the “ Pocket-Book 
Classics” of Messrs. Bell & Sons. Its inclusion 


should enable hundreds to acquire familiarity with 
the greatest and most philosophical of dramas, not 
in the sadly impoverished text in which alone it is 
generally known, but in its complete shape. He 
who carries this little gem in his waistcoat pocket 
is proof against any temporary siege of dulness. In 
praise of the series we have already spoken. 

To Messrs. Methuen’s series of “ Little Guides ” 
has been added a serviceable and brightly illus- 
trated guide, by George Clinch, to the Isle of Wight. 

Wonderland, 194, by O. D. Wheeler, issued 
by the Northern Pacitic Railway Company, gives 
a striking account, literary and _ pictorial, of 
the veritable wonderland into which the Yellow- 
stone Park line introduces the traveller. Among 
the contents is the account by Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied, of his journey through the North-West, 
and a short bibliography of works on the district. 

Holidays in Eastern Counties, by Percy Lindley, 
is warmly to be commended. //olidays on the 
South Coast and the Isle of Wight is in German, 
French, and English. 


Tue third instalment of Sir Walter Besant’s 
magnum opus * London in the Time of the Tudors’ 
will be published immediately by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black. s the person of the great queen who domi- 
nated this epoch Sir Walter found a subject after 
his own heart. Elizabeth's character, her weak- 
nesses, her greatness, her love of display, and her 
hold on the hearts of her subjects, are described. 
Like its two predecessors, this volume is illustrated 
from contemporary prints, and contains a repro- 
duction of Agas’s map of London in 1560. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

W. J. L. (“ Leeman Family ”).—Copy received. 
Will appear in due course. 

Erratum.—P. 146, col. 1, 1. 17, for 1902 read 

904. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 
their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 
General Literature. 


Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED, 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


APPLICATION, 


NEW 


LIST POST FREE ON 


HOW to COLLECT OLD FURNI- 


TURE. By FREDERICK LITCHFIKLD, Author of 


GEORGE MORLAND: his Life and 


Works. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Small Colombier vo. With 48 Collotype Plates anda ‘Illustrated History of Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates 
Frontispiece in Colours. 25s. net. Also a Large Paper | and numerous other Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s, net. 
Edition of 100 Copies. printed on Hand-made paper, | This handbook has been written to enable the amateur to dis- 


with the Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown folio, | criminate between the various periods and styles in furniture, and to 
3/. 3s. net avoid the work of the forger. It contains chapters on the Furniture 
of the Kenaissance. Jacobean, French, Italian, Dutch, and English 
This is the only volume now in print dealing with the life and Eighteenth-Ceutury and Nineteenth-Century Furniture. and a chapter 
works of Morland, and ely illustrating his pictures. It con- on “faked” furniture, “ Hiots and Cautions,’ and a glossary of terms. 
tains a full memoir of the a with chapters on his position as an It is well illustrated by representative examples of furniture selected 
artist, and on the engravings after his works. Complete appendices from the Victoria and Albert and other Museums. 
are added, giving lists of the pictures and engravings, which will be of 


great value to the collector. The illustrations are all reproduced from | 
photographs specially taken for the purpose. HOW to IDENTIFY PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 
SA MUEL COUSINS. By Alfred Litt.D. With Chapters on the Painting of Miniatures 
by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. With 40 Plates, illus- 
| trating upwards of 70 Miniatures. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
ole &c. 5 olo Svo, 
wean. Colle - : > P This volume is intended to serve as a guide to the young collector, 
With 40 Collotype Plates and a Photogravure Frontis- and contains a brief history of the art of Miniature Painting. with 
piece. 25s. net. Also 50 Copies on Hand-made paper, hints as to colouring, signatures, dates, and other means of ideatifica- 
hy the Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown folio, | tion, which will be appreciated by amateurs. The illustrations have 
as. net. been selected to show important works by the chief masters in cach 
. ‘ pertod. The chapters dealing with the practical side of the art, with 
*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman's work on 8. W. | special reference to lighting, posing, colours, materials, and methods 


Reyn: vids, isened last yea It contains memoir of the artist ands of painting, will be found must useful by every amateur 
catalogue raisonné of his engravings, and ts illustrated with a series 


of colloty all fro f 

of fin reprosuetions in coilotype, ail taken from the most pertect | DOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. 
| HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘The Life of 

WILLIAM BLAKE: a Study of His Napoleon I.” Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Life and Art Work. By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With NAPOLEON and ENGLAND, 1803- 


48 Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 4d. net. 
1813. A Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. 


This handbook on the art of Hiake is the result of long and close 


study of the writings and works of the poet painter. In it an attempt COQUELLE. Translated from the French by GORDON 
is made to elucidate the hidden mesnings of his wenke. ane to D. KNOX, Balliol College, Oxford. With a Preface by 
appreciate his mysterious imagination ts illustrations are repro- 2 . 

from photographs specially taken for the book. ay of The Life of 


The TREATMENT of DRAPERY in A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE'S ‘LIFE OF 
ART. By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHKAD, A.R.C.A. ‘OLEON.’ 
Lond. With over 50 Diagrams and Drawings in lineby LIFE of NAPOLEON I. By John 


and 32 Half-tone Illustrations. Post | HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ's 
os — College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from New 
Materials taken from the British Official Records. In 
BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 2 vols. post 8vo. With Maps and Plans. Fourth 
| Edition. 10s. net, 

NEW VOLUME. Post Svo. With 2 Photogravure Plates “To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
and 94 otber Illustrations. Js. éd. net. eS is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task 

as been attempted.” — Times 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By “ There is ne single book on Napoleon, either in iagtt Fone 


- to be compared to this for accuracy, for information, 
H. C. MARILLIER. is there any that is better reading.’—The iate Prof. Youx Powe. im the 


*,* This is a revised and abridged edition of the author's larger Manchester Guardian. 
volume on Kossetti. It contains a magnificent series of illustrations. 


including a large number which are nut to be found elsewhere. : A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’'S PEPYS. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A. F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the 


BOHN'S LIBRARY. Admiralty. Tranecribed from the Shorthand MS. in 

the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

NEW VOLUME. by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and 

] ; President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke's 

GRAY s LETTERS. Edited by Duncan Notes. Kdited, with Additions, by HENRY B. 

C. TOVBY, M.A. Vol. Il. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 5s. net each. 

“ This edition will long hold the field with students of Gray and the *,* This reprint comtains the whole of the text of the Diary, and the 

eighteenth century as the most accurate, the best informed, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume 
completest of all editions of the letters. — Speuser. entitied ‘ Pepysiana' only being omitted. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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